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rhe Bush era begins with 

i 

a promise of continuity 


r he most unusual commentary on 
(lie change of leadership in Wush- 
qton could he heard in Moscow. 

■ lireluied to the outgoing, not to the 
imuning president. 

fnvda wrote: “We must udmit that 
Je not only often underestimated Ro- 
ald Reagan, but that we also viewed 
mi in an oversimplified light/' 

Some western observers must have 
walled their own assessments as the 
: >vict commentator continued: 

“We took his simple appearance for 
nplicily, his rhetoric for his philosu- 
*y, his demonstrative toughness for 
:kof flexibility" 

It seems fair to assume that the 
hatluaking spirit of glasnost and per- 
Joika will not let itself be delayed by 
jf nostalgia about the qualities of an, 
(the end. highly respected partner at 
u western superpower's helm. 
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This is more a case of fixing desir- 
able coordinates within which the 4 1 st 
President of the United States will 
move and for which he may develop 
the same “excellent political sense of 
hearing” [Pnivda] as his predecessor. 

The corresponding assurance by 
President George Bush indicates the 
retention of foreign policy continuity. 

A glance at the new faces in the poli- 
tical management in the immediate vi- 
cinity of George Bush, in the State De- 
partment and in the Nation.nl Security 
Council shows an undisputed predom- 
inance of the elite of the political intel- 
ligentsia educated at the Ivy League 
universities of the East Coast. 

Experience is mobilised and utilised 
which dates back rhe Kennedy and 
Kissinger years, 

Page j~ — -N either Reagan's successor nor the 



Not poles apart, after all . . . Warsaw Prime Minister Rakovuak! <1eT 
corned to talks in Bonn by Chancellor Kohl. fPh.im: j..sc. We ^ 


alliance partners need worry about the 


enco on the already established enr- 
nerstones of common security and dis- 

w 

armament policy, will play an import- 
ant rule. 

Nevertheless, the foreign policy sig- 
nificance nf thr* Ruth Administration, 
and. in the final analysis, the coherence 
of the Atlantic alliance, will depend on 
how it copes with the other legacy of 
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foreign policy leg acy jett behind by th e j he | aM c -,ghi year*: the chronic trade 


Reogan era. 

its foundations are rooted in the re- 
established self-confidence of a nation 
huinilimcd by Vietnam and Watergate. 

it is also bused on a successful alli- 
ance policy as well as on disarmament 
concepts which were eventually seri- 
ously considered by the lender of the 
other superpower. 

The new Administration will need 
lime to define its positions in the field 
of East-West relations. 

Its contacts with European alliance 
partners, and undoubtedly its influ- 


Warsaw’s moi\ 
flexible line 
towards Bonn 

^^ tcrntan-i J ol'sirrelaii>.nis are again mak- 
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deTicintndThr^vision’' evoked b v Biisp 
himself »f social considerations in a 
country in which the poor have be- 
come poorer. 

It is here that a link between Ameri- 
can approaches to solving problems 
and international, especially Euro- 
pean, economic developments is indis- 
putable. 

The changing of the guard in Wash- 
ington should also prompt Bonn to 
take stock of the state of German-Am- 
erlcan relations. The last few weeks 

Continued on page 5 


T wo years ngo, the Western powers in 
Berlin again raised the issue of the 
Berlin Wall. 

Then in June last year, Bonn Foreign 
'■ ijJJjtoister Hun.s-Dictrich Genxcher said in 

n j CCC ^ * n l ^ c Hast German centre of 
Potsdam, just outside East Berlin, that 
ihc W Was a relic from the past. 

Now the Wall is a constant theme, 
u (going US Secretory of State George 
huliz used some very harsh words when 
M * s Pokc about u. 

p . ev &sive response by the Soviet 
orei £h Minister to the question must 
i ave commas an even greater shock to 
. ™ East Gehnan leadership. ' ' 

■ ! , ® sa ‘d that one would have to see 
ether there are continued reasons for 

■ts existence. 

; ■ Hast Berlin party leatjef leader Erich 
rlni?. ec ^ er has insis ted oh ■ the sovereign 

ne?/ ?n the GDR to keep )He Wall for the 
50 or loo years. ■' " I 

: brutal choice of words revived the 

: ; 1 oiy of the year in whlleh the WflJl wag 


The old men of East Berlin 
want to keep their Wall 


built. They were also reminiscent of the 
Stalinist habit of responding to undesired 
arguments by using knock-down argu- 
ments, for example, that the. United States 
also try to keep out Mexican immigrants 
or that the GDR must be protected against 
Western European drug traffickers. 

Such outbursts in East Berlin, make 
observers in the West wonder whether 
they are to be, interpreted as a sign of 
weakness or a sign of strength. It would 
be advisable not to believe. the former 

possibility.. j: 

,tbe pjcj .men. in th£ East Berlin Com- 
munist Party know jjipt the wall gives them 
their only true protectioPsThey P e 5 d M? 

.... T^eir assessment I? corjsct .that even 
the slightest sign pf a change.of opinion, 
eveq a jriufuice in. a remark & jaShevard- 


nadze, would cause even more problems 
with the GDR population. 

This explains yrtiy they keep on saying: 
“No way, friends*, and will continue to 
say so as often as necessary. 

In doing so, they don’t mind presenting 
themselves as the “bajliffs of a past system 
qf coercion”, labelled ,by the chairman 
of the CDU parliamentary party, Alfred 
Dregger, . or; as . the “Ulbrlchts of the 
1980s”, (said the chairwoman of the intra- 
German committee, Hoppe, FDP). 

Wall remains Wall. Hopefully, the 
Bonn politicians from all parties will rer 
member this, when they. visit, the Leipzig 
trade fair in eight. weeks’— forlhf sake of 
a smile from Hopecker. : ; 

v . ' , ..(Frankfurter ^UgrineiaeZejtiing 
■ , ■ fiirDeuLschland.^l January J989) 


ing progress after a time of setbacks. 
_Thc talks in Bonn between Bonn Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl and Polish prune Miiiis^ 
ter Micczyslnv Rnkowski pave the way for 
the finalisation of agreements which do 
justice to the interests of both sides. 

A visit to Warsaw by Chancellor Kohl 
before the 50th anniversary of the German 
invasion of Poland could reaffirm the 
quality of these relations. 

The change in climutc has been made 
possible because forces have emerged in 
Warsaw which are not only interested in 

V 

milking all benefits possible from Ger- 
many by harping on the German-Polish 
past. 

Flourishing cooperation is only con- 
ceivable if both sides look to the future. 

The Germans still living in Poland — 
whose existence was officially denied by 
the Polish side for many years — must be 
allowed to learn German at school, to buy 
German books and magazines and to at- 
tend German-language church services. 

•A German-Polish youth exchange’ pn> 
gramme and a Goethe Institute In Warsaw 
should be just as much a matter of course 
as a place of commemoration for the Ger- 
man resistance, 1 

' Kohl told Rakowski this, and the latter 
apparehtly understood. ' 

This will stimulate closer economic and 
financial cooperation, something Poland 
needs so urgently. ' ’ 

A‘ precondition is that Warsaw realises 
the limits to what. Bonn can do.Thd aim 
cannot be to keep bn pouring mammoth 
credits into a bottomless pit — it mistake 
made in the past, 1 ■' • 1 ; ; • 

1 This is something Warsaw also’ seems to 
hiive 6ppred6ted. ' ” Y' BerwCo/.mrf 
, • , (Die Well, Bono-. 21 January 1,989) 
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Contradictions plus dribs and drabs of 
truth in the Libyan factory affair 


B onn Finance Minister Gerhard 
Stoltenberg is known for his res- 
traint. His announcement on 16 January 
that he was unwilling to go into the “cri- 
minal details'’ in the chemical weapons 
affair involving the West German firm 
Imhausen Chemic came as no surprise. 

He did, however, say: “We must work 
on the assumption that the factory is a 
plant in which poison gas can be pro- 
duced * 

So far the Bonn government has been 
cautious in its assessment of suspicions 
that German firms not only supplied the 
Libyan leader Colonel Gaddafi with a 
factory for production of chemical wea- 
pons, but also in its handling of the 
■‘whole truth". 

The truth came in dribs and drabs, 
generally in Contradictions and as rule 
only after the press had speculatively 
spread out thi news in its headlines. 

. After the New York Times first ran a 
report about' the Libyan connection of 
the Black Forest chemicals firm Im- 
hausen on 1 January r-tbc government in 
^orifirnfeTone <ky law* that Prc- 
u - ’j'ni Reagan had informed 

sldC n & loT Melmui Kohl about this su« 
CW^r on 1 5 November 1 988. 

*P l $out a week later Bonn government 
-KCsmnn Fricdhclm Ost announced 
■at Bonn's Federal Intelligence Service 
(IIND) hod already reported Inihuu sen's 
possible coritncb with Libya at the cm! 
of September 19B8 and mid-October 
1988. 

Three .duysJatcr Stoltenberg came up 
with the version that the first lip-off on 
the firm’*: activity in Libya was given nt 
the beginning of August. 

This information policy, which-can^. 
not be explained by merely referring In 
ci ime-tac Ltcal considerations, have even 
more surprises in store. 

Stoltenberg precluded such a deve- 
lopment during his press conference by 
stating that “the criteria for the political 
debate change very fast." 

What Bonn needs are clear export 
policy criteria to prevent the kind of 
ambiguity which makes technology mer- 
cenaries and other “dealers in death" 
feel certain that German authorities will 
turn a blind eye to dubious export acti- 
vities. 

Such ambiguities in the legal stipul- 
ations in this field as well as in their 
practical application are to blame for 
the fact there is still no evidence in the 
Imhausen case which can “stand up in a 
court of law." 

Regardless of whether the informa- 
tion can stand up in a court of law or not 
one thing is certain: thirty West German 
Firms supplied chemicals, blueprints 
and components for the Rnbta chemical 
plant in Libya or for facilities in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The offical contractor was generally 
the Iraqi Ishan Barbouti and his com- 
pany Ishan Barbouti Industries (IBI). 

The firms Raab-Karchcr, Sa tonus 
Mctallbau, John Zink and Hiinncbcck 
were among the suppliers. 

In November 1988 the Hanover- 
bnsed Prcussag AG supplied a drinking- 
water processing plant for the town of 
GarUm, five kilometres from Rnbta, 

Via Imhausen. the state-owned Salz- 
giltcr lndustricbau GmbH (StG) sent 
planning documents worth roughly 
DM7m and the firm Merck In Darm- 
stadt sent a consignment of the mutll- 


ple-use chemical ethlyiene dichloride 
via an Eshborn-based haulage contrac- 
tor. 

At the moment there is no indication 
that any of these firms could have 
known what is actually being produced 
in Rabta. Not so in the case of Imhaus- 
en. 

There is every indication here that 
the firm played an important role In the 
construction of the chemical plant in the 
desert, which was probably built with 
the intention of producing chemical 
weapons. 

It is difficult to imagine that the firm's 
managing director, Jilrgen Hippenstiel- 
Imhausen, knew nothing about this. 

His statement at any rate that he has 
“nothing, absolutely nothing" to do with 
the project is obviously a lie. 

The Customs Crime Investigation In- 
stitute (ZKI) in Cologne found evidence 
of extensive correspondence between 
imhausen and Barbouti's firm IBI with 
clear reference to the project “Pharma 
150" in Libya during its inspection of 
the office of IBPs former tax consultant, 
Harry P. Meyer. 

Hippcnstiel apparently did every- 
thing within his power to cover up his 
business contacts with Libya. 

This is the only explanation for the 
time and effort he invested in activities 
in Hong Kong, which would make no 
sense ui nil if his business connections 
to Libya were hnrmlcss: 

• Inihnuscn's subsidiary Pen-Tsao- 
Mmeri u-Medicfl-Centrr Ltd, drw m— 
deed, as claimed, operate a building site 
on a plot of land close to the Chinese 
border. 

This building < in»-~ h nwruar^-svhtctr 

“just happens” to hear the same name us 
Gaddafi's chemical plant: “Pharma 
1 50", is not much more than an empty 
building. 

• The firm is pretty unusual in other 
respects, too. 

The Pen-Tsao manager, a Hong Kong 
Chinaman with a British passport by the 
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name of Daniel Cheng, resides in a tiny 
office on Kowloon's Chinatown. 

He is also owner of the Dee Trading 
Company, which tn its turn holds a 
23.08 per cent share in the Imhausen 
Chcmie GmbH. 

• When Pen-Tsao was founded in 
1985 the offical business purpose was 
to construct the “Pharma 150” in Hong 
Kong. 

When Hippenstic) opened an account 
at the Hong Kong subsidiary of the 
Schweizer Bnnkverein, however, he 
claimed that the business purpose was 
“trade in chemicals and chemical in- 
stallations'* and in another section 
“trade in chemicals outside of Hong 
Kong." 

• The Antwerp-based shipping com- 
pany Cross Link diverted a shipment of 
components and machinery officially 
destined for Pen-Tsao in Hong Kong to 
Libya. 

Just before his recent arrest in Bel- 
gium the managing director of Cross 
Link admitted that he rc-blllcd the 
transport documents accordingly. 

Hippcnstiel is unlikely to provide any 


clarification of the affair in the near fu- 
ture. 

He has cut himself off completely 
from the outside world and is not avail- 
able for interviews with journalists. 

Another firm is also being talked 
about. The small engineering firm Intec 
Technical Trade und Logistik Gesells- 
chaft mbh domiciled in the Vaterstetten 
(Bavaria) informed the German weekly 
magazine Der Spiegel that it had “noth- 
ing to do with the construction of air- 
craft in Libya." 

Now the firm with its staff of eight ad- 
mits that it is in the aircraft business 
with Libya. 

It claims that it delivered two trans- 
portable facilities to Libya for refuelling 
aircraft on the ground. 

In the meantime the Regional Fin- 
ance Office in Munich has taken a clos- 
er look at the business transactions of 
the Intec — on instructions issued by the 
Bonn Finance Ministry in June 1988. 

The inspectors suspect Intec and its 
owner Eberhard Mohring of “unli- 
censed exports of various semi-manu- 
factures and manufactures of machinery 
and aircraft installations." 

There are fears that Intec may be sup- 
plying installations for mid-air aircraft 
refuelling and thus opening the way for 
Libyan MiGs to Tel Aviv. 

It is still not clear how many other 
firms arc entangled in the affair. How 
could all these activities by-pass the su- 
pervision of the German authorities? 


during the Gulf war tk- chemicals 
branch joined the “Australian Initia- 
tive". 

This group of nineteen western 
nations has issued a list of forty sub- 
stances which can be used to product 
weapons and which should only be ex- 
ported with particular caution. 

The VCl sent a circular to all in 
members recommending that they onlj 
supply the listed products to known 
clients and for known usages. 

The recommendation was worded as 
follows: 

“In business transactions involving 
chemicals mentioned on the list en- 
closed we recommend particular cau- 
tion regarding the question of customer 
reliability with respect to aspect of non- 
military use." 

Chemicals companies should always 
then become suspicious of potential 
clients if they offer to pay in cash, VCI 
expert Burgdorf warns. 

As, for example, in the case of Gad- 
dafi and Imhausen partner, Barbouti. 

These recommendations and criteria 
also apply to the firms affiliated to the 
VCI which export chemical plant and 
machinery as well as chemicals. 

Anyone who orders such installations 
without demanding a guarantee for a 
certain line of production arouses suspi- 
cion. 

There is, of course, no guarantee that 
VCI members comply with these recom- 
mendations. 

Nevertheless, VCI spokesman Volkcr 
Kalisch stated categorically that any 
firm which deliberately ignores the list 
does not deserve to be a member of the 
organisation. 

VCI officials have not yet decided 
whether this principle should be applied 
in the case of VCI member Imhausen. 

They were extremely annoyed about 


(s iC-pnxsiUle-riui-^ftdwUimU^4nniit^ Hippt>nsiittlV “vinjnvtifnMt . scolding of 


the Federal Republic of Germany took 
pari in projects jeopardising world 
peace, someth ing Chami eil^p— Helmut 
Aon i regardFas inconceivable? 

The chemicals industry is certainly 
not that profit-hungry. After the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany agreed in the 
treaty on rhe Western European Union 
(WEU) in 1954 to refrain from the pro- 
duction and proliferation of. chemical 
weapons, the German chemical industry 
always subjected itself to the annual 
checks by the WEU arms control office. 

The chemicals industry accepted 
these controls without exception and 
voluntarily. 

The know-how about the “relevant” 
chemical reactions, however,' is still 
available today and is applied, for ex- 
ample, in the production of pesticides. 

As Martin Burgdorf, the chemical 
weapons control expert at the Federa- 
tion of the German Chemical Industry 
(VCI), explained: “Eight out of ten reac- 
tions have to be carried out anyway.” 

The exporting of chemical agents 
which could be used to produce wea- 
pons, however, is subject to government 
restrictions. 

Nine highly explosive chemicals are 
only allowed to be exported following 
an authorisation by the Federal Office 
for Trade and Industry in Eschborn. 

Other industrialised countries res- 
trict the exporting of a lot more chemi- 
cals. 

The USA, for example, imposed ah 
export ban on seventeen other' Sub- 
stances to Iraq, Iran and Syria. 

Australia has export controls for thir- 
ty chemicals, and Greece also has tigh- 
ter export checks than the Federal'Re- 
public of Germany. ' • ■ ■■ 

Yet the German chemicals industry 
does observe voluntary restrictions. 1 

After poison gas started beiii used 


the media” ami his “absolute refusal to 
provide information.” 

A further unusual aspect Is that Im- 
hausen has not so for taken up the VCI 
offer to support the firm in word and 
deed. 

This offer only applies under the con- 
dition that Imhausen is not involved in 
shady dealings. 

There is no perfect means of prevent- 
ing abusive practices in the field of ex- 
ports. 

If potential chemical weapons produ- 
cers procure equipment throughout the 
world and in the form of different indi- 
vidual components (hey ure unlikely to 
stumble. 

Some of the main suppliers are Ger- 
man mechanical engineering as well as 
plant and equipment manufacturers, the 
showpiece branch of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

As opposed to export controls in the 
chemicals industry, controls in this field 
rarely lead to concrete suspicions. 

As Alexander Butschari, s pokes ny^T 
for the Association of GerniairM^chah- 
Continued on page 4 
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SPD rejects call for return to a 
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An attempt (o reintroduce a clause favouring na- 
tionalism iuu Info (ho Social Democrat's policy pro- 
i gramme Jins failed, '* commission set up to examine 
; policy has finally approved n manifesto after three 
M'cnrs of deliberation. Party chairman Hans-Jochen 
j Vogel says 95 per cent of (he draft programme, 
i ithicli lias to be approvod by a parly conference, 
|kas unanimously accepted by the commission. 
| Controversial passages relating to (be relationship 
{between market forces and the government were 


approved by 13 votes to eight with three absten- 
tions. This was a success for deputy chainpan Os- 
kar Lafontaino and his market-oriented ideas. But 
an attempt by a left-wing member, Peter von Ocrt- 
zen, and some trade unionists to push through a 
clause in favour of nationalisation was beaten. Ba- 
sically, nationalisation wAs jettisoned by the party 
in 1959 at Its historic Bad Godcsborg conference 
when (lie party abandoned all Marxist policies and 
drew up a social market platform. - - - -- 


T he former chairman of the Jusos, 
the youth organisation of the SPD. 



JL the youth organisation of the SPD. 
Willi Piecyk, wus the only member of 
the SPD’s programme commission to 
vole against the draft of the SPD's new 
basic policy programme. 

It was accepted by the commission on 1 2 
January after three years of preparation. 

Piecyk didn’t reject the draft because of 
any general disapproval. He simply felt 
that the programme intended as a basis for 
SPD policy during the next thirty years or 
so is simply too “short-winded." 

The authors of the draft programme 
were not able to control their inclina- 
tion to illuminate every political dentil, 
leaving nothing unexplained and link 
scope for nil loo hrond interpretations. 

At the same lime they constructed 
programmatic snares in which future 
SPD politicians may get trapped. 

The overfulfil men t of their target by 
the commission is not just the result of 
some love of extensive formulations or 
sonic desire to make a really good im- 
pression. 

The final version of the text will p roh- 
obly fill seventy type-writ ten pages. 

Its extensiveness reflects the difficult- 
ies facing a people's party divested of 
go vent mem power. 

It hits to consider its traditions ;is well as 
keep pace with social developments on 
which it cannot exert a direct influence. 

This fit ltd a men La I conflict cxplnins 
why nine comrades in rhe programme 
commission did not expressly approve 
of the final draft. 

This suggests that sonic pretty heated 
discussions cun still be expected at grass 
Amts level. * 

Party chairman Vogel hopes that the 
new party programme will get the offi- 
cial sou! cif approval of all delegates dur- 
ing u party conference scheduled to be 
held in Bremen in August. 

It now looks as it n postponement is 
not as improbable as he initially be- 
lieved. " 

Oskar Lafontaine’s modernised con- 
cept of labour, which upgraded non- 
iainfu) employment to such an extent 
that he was heavily criticised by the 
trade unions, is unlikely to be the main 
bone of contention. 

The dispute about the parly's econ- 
omic policy course, on the other hand, 
is by no means over. 

Peter von Oertzen sounded the bat- 
tle-cry of former years. 

In ihc eqd, however, his demands for in- 
vestment control by economic and social 
councils were just as unsuccessful as the 
minority demand' for a nationalisation of 
the chemicals and pharmaceuticals indus- 
tries as well as of the banks; 1 

These dusty demands had really a!- 
•ready been dropped by'the SPD in its 
* + 9°desberg Programme: 1 > ' 

'The commitment to cofopelitiori arid 
pluralism is so clearly formulated that 
even pronounced 1 supporters of the 


market economy, such as FDP leader 
Count Otto Lambsdovff, agree that the 
programme moves in the right direction. 

Count Lambsdorff cannot say much 
more than that for fear of upsetting his 
conservative coalition partners. 

It’s hardly surprising that the SPD has 
no intention of entrusting all policy 
fields to market forces but calls for 
greater intervention in the environmen- 
tal and social policy fields. 

No German political party wants to 
do away with a framework of govern- 
ment influence altogether. 

Sceptics who don't trust the market 
economy postulations by the Social 
Democrats find plenty to quibble about 
in the programme. 

The draft programme stales, for ex- 
ample, that public ownership may not 
only prove expedient but also essential 
if n “healthy regulation of economic 
power” is no longer guaranteed. 

With the help of a “both-und” up- 


on approach 
by former 
chairman Wil- 
SPD 
the 
us 

well as the “modcr- 
nisers" Vogel and 

Lafontaine don’t ap- ' . . . 

prove of this label!- Now on to 1990 . 
ing of the various lofl th® SPD draft 
currents of thought 

in the party. Lafontninc's elegant line of 
argument that any modernisation must 
be based on tried and tested traditions 
cannot hide what the discussions about 
the party programme have exposed. 

The SPD is finding it difficult to shed 
ideological ballast. 

The search for u new concept of prog- 
ress will remain arduous as long as the 
SPD is unable to decide which techno- 
logical developments it .should support 
und which it should reject. 


. . Vogel (left) and Lafontaine present- 
policy programme. (Pimt.i: jpnj 


The party’s experience in the field of 
nuclear energy, nnee so highly praised 
by the SPD, has been a lesson to many. 

The finalisation of the wording of the 
party programme, which is to provide a 
basis up to and beyond the year JtiiHj. 
makes it easy to understand those Social 
Democrats who question the meaning- 
fulness of the whole project, which may 
provide greater clarity, but has opened 
upold sores. 

| Shi Hum r i cr /i-iiiiug. K January Ins'jj 


Pre-election year — time for 


parti 


T he nnnual FDP Epiphany meeting in 
Stuttgart traditionally represents the 


X Stuttgart traditionally represents the 
beginning of the pnrty-pol ideal year in 
Germany, But what kind of year lies 
ahead? 

Tuking the various elections as a yard- 
stick, it looks like being quiet. 

Apart from the Berlin assembly elec- 
tion this month, there are only a few local 
government elections coming up. ■ 

Docs this mean therefore that this is a 
breather before next year, when there are 
four Land elections and, as the culmina- 
tion, the general election? 

- No. Nothing could be more mistaken. 
It's obvious that 1990 will only provide 
enough time for the 1 parties to put the fin- 
ishing touches to their campaigns. 

What' they have to offer to the elector- 
ate and how they shape up to next year's 


elections has to be conveyed to voters 

this year; ' 1 1 

Both of the big people's parties, the 

CDU and the SPD, are by no means in a 
position in which they can rely ofi pres- 
enting a convincing picture. > ’ •’ - 

Despite differences in the popularity 
ratings of public 'Opinion polls they both 
have one thing in common: they are a 
long way from being properly equipped 

for the fray ‘ ‘ 

-.They ate troubled -by uncertainties-. 

with respect to their election prospects, 
the strategy they should pursliei and 1 the 


assessment of their own abilities. The 
conservative union cannot be certain that 
the government’s tax and health reforms 
will be understood and appreciated by 
the voters as a course of consolidation 
for health costs and the willingness to in- 
vest. 

Even if it current popularity low im- 
proves during the course of the year* it is 
still faced by the problems which almost 
Always confront parties in government — 
as shown in the case of the SPD during 
the final years of the SPD-FDP coalition. 

The discrepancy becomes 1 clear be- 
tween the original expectations aroused 
by the party when It was in opposition 
and the achievements accomplished un- 
der the'Constraints of day-lo-day politics. 

A great deal of the national-conserva- 
: live and the fundamentalist * unruliness 
within the conservative union at the md- 
mertt has its roots in this discrepancy. 

It’s still not clear whether this conflict 
can be neutralised. The danger of repeat- 
ed disputes about political directions re- 
mains a latent threat. 1 

The SPD for its pari is not only faded 
by the difficulties involved in elaborating 
a new party programme. • ; ! 

■These difficulties are so substantial 
that the party Tron(brence<ptanittrf“hi'A'a :r ' 
gust to officially adopt the programme 
may have to. be deferred. ; " ■ ■' '■ 

Party programmes and the associated 
dicussions only have indirect and catalyt- 
ic effects. ■ • v/ •. 

•i They can lead to clarifications, speed up 
the process qf deflrting the cfucial' Issues 
ahd ’allocate competences.within the pArty, 

What they cannot do help create. -n 


tvehng that the Opposition puny of today 
could be the government of tumurrow. 

Alth«Migh-thc"SPiJ majT have gained a 
great deul during recent years — an aware- 
ness of n distinct identity inside (he party 
"and greater suppoil iriinfTlic pApuuikm- 
as a whole — there is still no firm convic- 
tion that the SPD is the best choice. 

The party still has to work on getting 
the message across to the voters that its 
internal regeneration has turned it into a 
votable alternative. 

The two big parties must not only find 
a way of tackling the friction and conflict 
inside their own parties. 

They must also fight against the gener- 
al disenchantment with politics and poli- 
tical parties, disenchantment which is by 
no means unjustified. 

There is a great temptation to move in- 
to position by simply flogging certain 
controversial issues lo death or engaging 
in strategic manoeuvres. 

. This only leads to momentary suc- 
cesses. In the long run it leads to doubts 
about the credibility.of the parties., , 

■ What is more* it degrades those efforts 
of politicians and of politics ivhich 
should be taken seriously. 

One party> wj|], of course, be the win- 
ner; in a. different respect, however, all 
..parties may turn out to be the losers, 

: .This year there js. unlikely to be any 
change of government and the . highlights 
• of the business of politics will only be an- 
nounced but not effected. . . • 
r "ftistead7pdlificians will. r, hopefully — 
i tackle major tasks ,such as .the reform of 
i pension scheme or of the youth welfare 
System .and all the other , reforms being 
considered -, by the : various . Bundestag 
committees. . . ■ ■ i 

. Nevbrtheless, this will bean Important 
year. WeUl realise that in, 1 990 . ’ ■ . . . . ■ . . 

Hermann Rudolph ■ , 

, Y-f&SqdeutscheZftiluiig, Munich, 3. January 19&V) 
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INTRA-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Critics say Bonn is getting little in 
return for its Deutschlandpolitik 


Some critics in (he West say (bat Bonn's 
policy towards the East Berlin regime of 
Erich Honeckcr, which is based on broad 
consensus! is helping East Germany 
maintain (he status quo instead of encou- 
raging it to change like the Soviet Union 
and other East Bloc countries. These cri- 
tics also ask whether Bonn is getting a 
fair return for its policy or if most of (he 
benefits arc going east. Hermann Ru- . 
dolph reports for the Munich daily, 
Sihldeutsche Zeitung, 

W hen people in East Germany want 
to be ironic about their lives in a 
socialist society, they say: “We just let 
things run thcirsocialist course.” 

Although there is an obvious noLc of 
resignation in this, there is also a touch 
of the sober and the pragmatic: although 
you hsive to cut your coni according to 
your cloth you can somehow manage if 
you keep your eyes open. 

The same could also be said of 
Deutschlandpolitik. It also runs its Gcr- 
man-Gcrmun course: small steps For- 
ward. arduous attempts towards nor- 
malisation repeatedly interrupted by 
i disharmony — such ns the flight oF East 

hloc people seeking an exit permit to 
. West German diplomatic missions. 

The policy is based oil a broad con- 
sensus. so the doubts about it are all the 
more surprising. 

There is a growing impression that 
the policy oF step-by-step has achieved 

' uILthaL it-caru-ftflany-obacrvers now fed 

1 that it is now going round in circles. 

I Others criticise the fact that the GDR 


has benefited so much from intra-Ger- 
man arrangements. They ask whether 
service and service in return are fairly 
distributed. 

. Some critics go a lot further. In view 
of the stubborn refusal of the East 
Berlin leadership to open up to the 
changes taking place in the Soviet Un- 
ion and in other Eastern European 
countries, they maintain that it's the 
money Bonn gives Honecker which 
enables him to avoid such reforms. 

They claim, therefore, that, con- 
trary to its intention, Bonn's policy 
towards East Berlin is not contribut- 
ing towards change but stabilising the 
system there. 

They say pressure should be exerted 
instead of trying to seek a balance of 
interests. 

The movement emanating from 
Gorbachov's policy should be used to 
force the GDR to effect more changes 
and even to bring about a solution to 
the German Question. 

What better time is there to grasp 
the opportunity of turning Dcutsch- 
landpolitik into more than just a repair 
insiitmionn for" the otherwise accept- 
ed dual statehood than when a great 
deal is beginning to sway in the East 
bloc anyway? 

The least such questions demand 
arc questions in return. What signs arc 
there that a party leadership which — 
as in East Germany — clings to power 
so fearfully and defensively will let it- 
self. — be — ^lre&siirisad — iiue HKtkifig— 

changes? 

Isn’t such a regime more likely to re- 


spond by showing even greater intran- 
sigence? As for Gorbachov’s policy of 
reform, does it have to provide oppor- 
tunities for a solution of the German 
Qqestion? 

Isn’t the opposite conclusion just as 
logical — that reunification seems even 
less probable than before, since Gorb- 
achov's reform policy would be unable 
to cope additionally with dissolution 
tendencies on the western fringe of the 
socialist empire? 

Behind the criticism of the previous 
Deutschlandpolitik there are no con- 
siderations or even a concept of how to 
overcome the difficulties this policy is 
up against. 

Nevertheless, this criticism should 
be taken seriously. 

It shows that this policy and the con- 
sensus on which it is (supposed to be) 
based have come up against their limit- 
ations. , 

Following the creation of a network 
of treaties, arrangements and talks be- 
tween the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the GDR as a basis for a 
sound Deutschlandpolitik the policy 
lost a great deal of its momentum. 

The small segment of acceptability it 
chiselled out of German-German real- 
ilics - IIIUrCOppUllLiimiLS lui -unres— 
tricted travel between the two coun- 
tries, cooperation in many fields, cul- 


tural exchanges nnd town-twinning ar- 
rangements — hns not healed the 
wounds caused by frustration nnd ang- 
er in the GDR about the division of 
Germany. 

In fact, the policy made the wounds 
more visible. In the Federal Republic 
of Germany, too, this policy not only 
resulted in a coming to terms with the 
division. 

It also raised new question aobut 
about it nicaningfulncss. 

Deutschlandpolitik, however, will 
continue to run its lacklustre German- 
German (crawling) course in future. 
For, no matter how you look at it, alt- 
ernatives are not in sight. 

In view of the changes in the rela- 
tionship between the two Germanies, 
this policy must explain anew what it 
can do and what is should not do. 

It will continue to be confronted by 
the dilemma of having an interest in a 
stable GDR — it can only pursue a 
“policy on behalf of the people" if 
there is a predictable partner For nego- 
tiations — yet not wanting to stabilise 
the GDR leadership against the wishes 
and needs of the people of the GDR. 

■ The yardstick for the success of this 
policy will always be whether it has 
really improved the situation of the 
people in the GDR. 

In other words, shaking hands, 
drawing up agreements and exchang- 
ing. measured declarations, all too 
readily praised as the asset side of 
Deutschlandpolitik, is in reality only a 
means to an end. 

If this policy loses sight of this fact it 
deforms itself and cannot complain 
about lacking persuasive power. 

The room to manoeuvre for 
Deutschlundpolilik had undoubtedly 
increased during recent years. 

Yet it would be an illusion tn believe 

- UlflLilS. fuiKltLnteiUaLjdilTic ill lies have 
diminished. 

(Silddeulsche Zcilung, Munich, UiJiuiuury |WW| 
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teal Engineering and Plant Construction 
(VDM A), pointed out: 

“The supplier has no idea what the 
recipient intends doing with a moto- 
rised luthc. 

“Even if lie has something absolutely 
harmless in niind he wouldn't tell the 
supplier if he wants to launch a new 
product.” 

A motorised lathe can produce lip- 
stick cases as well as cartridge cases. 

And a sea-water desalination plant 
can be used to irrigate the Libyan desert 
as well as to treat the water needed for 
the production of chemical weapons. 

The problem of dual-use products, 
products which can be used for both 
military and non-military use, is parti- 
cularly difficult to tackle in the Held of 
mechanical engineering. 

This explains why the German em- 
bargo list of mechanical engineering 

goods requiring an export licence is so 
extensive. 

This list often turned out to be nn ob- 
stacle for many a lucrative export deal. 

The mechanical engineering branch 
has been complaining, quite rightly, for 
years that the list is no longer up-to- 
date with regard to certain exports to 
Bust bloc countries. 

Up until autumn last year, for. exam- 
ple, there was still a ban on exports of 
simple personal computers to the East 
bloc, even though this was completely 
Inappropriate. in view of the actual mar- 
ket situation. 

So far attempts to sort out the rele- 
vant embargo lists have been unsuccess- 
ful. 

The USA, without whose approval 


hardly any of the export restrictions c?n 
be changed, even shows a tendency to 
extenerthe range of blacklisted pro- 
ducts. 

This automatically leads to a greater 
number of loopholes, especially since 
the German supervisory authorities — 
both the Federal Office for Trade and 
Industry and the customs authorities — 
arc undermanned. 

It is still not clear which is the legal 
basis for action against Imhausen. 

The German Foreign Trade Act was 
tightened in 1984 to also subject those 
installations to export controls which 
could be used for the production of war 
gas and not just those which are specif- 
ically constructed for that purpose. 

Legal action is currently being taken 
against this regulation and [here are 
doubts about its legal effectiveness. 

It cannot be ruled out, therefore, that 
Imhausen may go unpunished even if 
evidence is provided in court substan- 
tiating the firm's involvement in a chem- 
icnl weapons deal with Libya. 

Even in cases where there is 
grounded suspicion the authorities arc 
often extremely lenient. 

During investigations by the Customs 
Crime Investigation Institute in Cologne 
against German firms suspected of hav- 
ing .helped Irpq build poison gas facto- 
ries one Federal Office of Trade and In- 
dustry official said that they initially de- 
cided not to look into the case for lack 
of time. . 

He also admitted, however, that offi- 
cials had refrained from investigations 
because this was a “hot problem” and 

only took up the matter three months la- 
ter. ■ ... 


There are other examples of delayed 
reaction. 

In summer 1986 the Federal Intellig- 
ence Service (BND) already had serious 
suspicions that the Diisseldorf nuclear 
power dealer Alfred Hem pel was in- 
volved in dubious export deals. 

The usual memorandum found its 
way to Bonn as diarv entry number 21/ 
88 of 7 July, 1986. 

With considerable delay the memor- 
andum reached the department respon- 
sible in the Bonn Economics Ministry 
on 14 June, 1988. 

, In line with the usual instructions is- 
sued by a liberal Economics Minister 
the head of.this department made a note 
in the margin: 

“Hempel’s extremely good relations 
in trade .with the East bloc should be an 
additional reason for not unneessarily 
subjecting his firm to a foreign trade in- 
spection.” 

This one sentence reflects the dilem- 
ma facing Bonn's export policy, 

A simple foreign trade inspection, 
which virtually involves no more than a 
look through the books, is already re- 
garded in the Economics Ministry as a 
step which should best be avoided. 

Even peace researchers agree to the 
claim that laws, stipulations and con- 
trolling their, observation can never 
function perfectly. 

• In a study on the extent and the im- 
pact of export controls Rein hard Rode 

from the Hessian Peace, and.. Conflict 

Research Foundation even comes to the 
conclusion that at least forty per cent of 

the Products on existing embargo lists 
should be deleted. 

Tn the long .term and presuming there 


is a lasting policy of detente a reduction 
of ninety percent is conceivable. 

The only remaining products on the 
list would be the particularly sensitive 
high technologies, whose export should 
be supervised as tightly as possible. 

In Rode's opinion the mu in question 
in this field lias nothing to do with new 
regulations on export buns nor with 
greater punishment. 

Should the government in Bonn only 
then take action if it has evidence which 
enn stand up in a court of law? 

Rode’s answer is: "If the BND finds out 
that something is taking place which is not 
in the interest of German polities then the 
government could go to the firm and tell it 
to. stop it. I’d like to see the manager who 
doesn’t respond to such a move." 

■ The extensive catalogue of government 
export promotion measures and the gov- 
ernment's research promotion programme 
~ the firm Jmhausen has reccived'over 
DM62m in Bonn research funds since 
1972 — justify the creation of an informal 
early-warning system by the government. 

This would help in cases where the 
laws and controls are not or cannot) be 
watertight enough to warrant calling ip 
the public prosecutor. . , / ■ 

As Rode puts it: ‘To set up.such an ear- 
ly-warning system you need pew exporting 
ethics. This must exist in the firms, and 
among political decision-makers. ■ , , . ; r • 

"In the light of our cpjvjri history .part of 
this ethic must.be' to; be' more careful 
when, it cornels i.ta -certain Exports than 
others. A firm -doesn’t . go bust straight 
away if it loses one contract.” ** 

Wolfgang Hojfhiann/Nikolaus Piper \vith 
: Karl~ Heinz Bilschemann/Peter Seidlitz ; p-‘ 

' ; h . (pie Zifil. Hamburg, 20 Jani|Ory ,1 9R9j ; 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 

A new start 
with a new 
Administration 


T he advent of a new Administration in 
Washington gives Bonn an oppor- 
tunity to make n new stnrt in the field of 
Gcrman-Americnn relations. 

The conflict ahout the involvement of 
German firms in the building of a poison 
gas factory in Libya have shown that this 
is urgently needed. 

The way this controversy developed 
explains the discord. American suspi- 
cions were ignored in Bonn for months, 
according to some sources for one-and- 
half years. 

1 Finally, Secretary of State George 
Shultz informed Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
himself. 

This indicates that normal contacts be- 
tween Washington and Bonn had broken 
down somewhere along the line. 

The dispute about the presentation of 
“proof’ revealed a lack of mutual trust, 
something which is officially denied. 

After all, Bonn Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher was given an 
American “declaration Of trust” in the 
Bonn government by Shultz in Paris. 

Yet if the basis for relations is a trust- 
ing one why bother issuing such declara- 
tions? 

Admittedly, German-American rel- 
ations never were easy in the past and are 
unlikely to be so in the future. 

This is due to the difference in size and 
in the roles played in the alliance. 

A further factor is the indivisibility of 
the right of disposal over nuclear wca- 


even if the Americans remain silent so as 
not to cause even more unnecessary da- 
mage. 

Where do these politicians want to 
lead the Federal Republic of Germany? 

What do these signs of unreliability 
means, especially in comparison with the 
increased activity in the field of Ostpoli- 
tik and the beating of the big drum for 
Gorbachov in the West? 

Doubts have long since been cast in 
Washington on Genscher's contribution 
in this context. 

During recent years the experienced 
Foreign Minister found astonishingly 
little time to foster the German-Ameri- 
can relationship. 

The personal relationship between 
Shultz and Genscher became something 
between chilly and frosty, There were 
times when Shultz refused to talk to 
Genscher. 

There must have been reasons for this, 
reasons which may be found on both sides. 

There is growing uneasiness in Ameri- 
ca about the zealousness of the German 
Ostpolitik and the fact that this is accom- 
panied by a reduced material and, more 
important still, immaterial German con- 
tribution to defence. 

Pleasant-sounding and stereotyped pro- 
fessions of the lasting allegiance of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the "west- 
ern community of values" are not enough. 

Genscher is armour-plated with bal- 
anced communique phraseology against 
which all criticism bounces off. 

One year ago in Washington, for ex- 
ample, he simply ironed over a question 
about neutralist tendencies in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

He said that the question has not been 
directly or indirectly addressed by unv 
(American) partner in discussionns. 

He added llial this was impossible any- 
way, since he was one of the discussion 
partners and this subject is unlikely to be 
on the agenda. He claimed that no-one 
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Balances and imbalances 
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in Bonn-Washington link 


pons and business competition?" ~~ -woujdjiit on such an “absurd idea. 


Slip-ups arc always bound to occur in 
the management of such a complex rela- 
tionship. 

All governments in Bonn occasionally 
had reason to complain about the volatil- 
ity of American decisions. 

The Americans for their part often cri- 
ticised the weakness of will and the egot- 
isms of the Europeans. On the whole, 
Washington showed patience. 

Behind the interest of individual nations 
in the alliance there is a greater interest in 
the western community of stales. 

How is all this viewed in the Federal 
Republic of Gcrninny? 

There is continued evasiveness on the 
question of the successor to the Lance 
short-range missile. 

A number of leading German politi- 
cians have characterised this project as a 
circumvention of the INF treaty, as “rear- 
mament" or as a “Singu lari sat ion" of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

And what about Bonn’s refusal to ex* 
iradite the Lebanese hijackers of an Am- 
erican airliner-and the murderers of an 
American citizen? 

Not to forget the hysteria of the Ger- 
man public — tolerated or taken advan- 
tage of by most German politicians — 
with respect to anything which can be 
logically or not so logically linked with 
aircraft ribise and low-altitude test flights. 

The reduction in training arid mano- 
euvres by the German armed forces has 
caused uncertainty among Bonn’s allies. 

1 "The talk about the alleged “occupation 
mentality" of American commanders and 
the:pmch of venom in the complaints by 
Germam politicians about the alleged 
iack'of "sovereignty" -in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany have also upset trans- 
atlantic harmony. 

: The unjust interpretations are painful. 


Yet is the idea so absurd in view of 
opinion poll findings in Germany on the 
assessment of tli e iwu -auperpowere-and 
the revealed reversal of their assumed 
“dangerousness" for world peace? 

An illusionary revaluation of the con- 
ception of the world has come into vogue 
in German public opinion. Although the 
government in Bonn has nothing to do 
with this directly this in itself is disturbing. 

The government is not the opinion- 
leader; the government does not provide 
corrective stimuli; and its Foreign Minis- 
ter refrains from warning about wishful 
thinking with regard to the Soviet Union 
and protecting the reputation of Bonn’s 

chief ally. Gunther Gillessen i 

(Fniiikfiirier Allgeineine Zeilung 
(Ur Deutschland, 17 January. 1989) 


The author, Professor Werner Wcidcn- 
feld, is Professor of Political Science at 
Mainz University and Bonn government 
coordinator of German-American cultu- 
ral relations. The article appeared In 
the national daily. Die Welt. 

S elective irritations are prevailing 
in headlines on the German-Amer- 
ican dialogue. The language in the 
American media is extreme. 

It will take some time. before a refer- 
ence such as “Auschwitz in the sand" 
can be erased from our memory. 

Vague conjecture in public by Am- 
erican politicians, ill-will on the Ger- 
man side; the echo and counter-echo 
resound across the Atlantic nnd stir 
the emotions.of millions. • 

The events in Libya mingle with the 
American displeasure at the European 
Community ban on imports of hor- 
mone-treated meat. 

People soon Ulk about a “trade 
war” or a "low” in German-American 
relations — and all this in an era of his- 
torical success in the Atlantic com- 
munity. 

What is needed now is a sense of the 
proportions of German-American 
friendship. 

A more careful look at the situation 
reveals that transatlantic ties were al- 
ways accompanied by such momentary 
disturbances. 

This, however, never really da- 
maged the politico-cultural frame of a 
realiable friendship. 

Gci man- American relations defy 
simple descriptions. The complexiiy 
of this partnership repeatedly pro- 
duces misleading simplifications. 

One result is the fr equent Jraniali- 

sation ot the situati on — H i e fon t 1 
unreliability or even of the Germans 
drifting away from the Atlantic com- 
munity. Or the gloomy vision of Amer- 
ica turning its back on Europe. 

This contrasts strikingly with the 
stability arid power of German-Ameri- 
can friendship since Ihe.war; 

As opposed to the dramatisation 
variant we find descriptions of har- 
mony. as if conflicts of interests and 
differences of opinion should not exist 
at all in friendly relations. 

Both approaches - dramatisation 
and harmonisation — have little to do 
with reality. 


The Bush era begins 


Continued from page 1 ■ 

have showti that these relations aire by 
no meand problem-free. ' 

The verbal exchange of blows be- 
tween Bonn and Washington over the 
alleged German supplies toTibya’s 
chemical weapons producer was hot so 
much the cause' as the symptofn of Am- 
erican displeasure at ikhat. cotild, to 
use a football term.'bti described as the 
German pbsirion of "sweeper” In the 
fields of foreigri and foreign trade 

policy. " 

This criticism is primarily levelled 
against the fact that Bonn serini to bi 
orientating its political energy towards 
Gofbachov’i disarmament initiatives 
rather than towards safeguarding Nato 
strategies. ' 1 !> ' 

In add ition, : there is a feriling of uri- 


The assessment of the situation and 
future of German-American rclaiion- 
seems to have been thrown off bal- 
ance. 

This explains why there is a need for 
a sense of political and historical pro- 
portions on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Over the decades there have been a 
series pf undeniable paradoxes which 
the German-American partnership 
has apparently been able to live with: 

• .Germans nnd Americans are reli- 
able friends — and yet they often find 
it difficult to understand each other. 

• Germans and Americans live in a 
security community — and yet doubts 
are repeatedly expressed about the se- 
curity policy reliability of the transat- 
lantic partner. 

• Germans and Americans arc econ- 
omically have close economic tics — 
and yet both sides accuse each other 
of wanting (6 make profits at the ex- 
pense of the partner. 

Americans have always found it dif- 
ficult to understand the inner logic of 
Western European integration nnd its 
economic consequences — and the 
Europeans haven't done all that much 
to help them. 

How does all this go together'.’ 
Friendship and misunderstanding, re- 
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ease about- the German motor in rhe 
creation of a huge European internal 
market, a "fortress of Europe.” 

This is undoubtedly compounded by 
concern over the changed priorities in 
'the German discussion about the need 
for at the moment unchanged defence 
'efforts. 

' Bonn will be unable to ignore this 
ioverqll mood. 

Europe’s growing role in the alliance 
'still Tequires- American backings -with- 
out which the new quality of the dia- 
logue with Moscow would be incon- 
ceivable. 

i The change in the White House is a 
good opportunity to cast the Germany 
i image of the Arriericaris in a more solid. 
!and reliable mould. 

Frledhelm Kemna 

' (Oeneral-Anielger Bonn, 2 1 January 1989) 


hub iHiy and mistrust, cooperation and 
sharp criticism? 

What ia-the-expISinffibn for this par- 
adoxical mixture of the experience of 
frie ndly proximity and elements of 
” clearly UlScernttJle UlSSbcianon * “ 

Anyone reading the headlines of re- 
cent weeks will find no answer to this 
question. 

Their tenor symbolise the narrow- 
ing of interest to the selective moment 
in time, to the surface of an existential 
relationship whose really deep dimen- 
sions should be emphasised. 

The perhaps criminal activity of 
some business enterprise or even a 
single weapon category or its moder- 
nisation will not be the basis of the as- 
sessment of the exemplary friendship 
between the Federal Republic of Ger* 
many and the United States. 

The future of this friendship de- 
pends on whether we can also sustain 
the vitality of the mental architecture 
of this . friendship in generations to 
come. . • 

A partnership can only be success* 
ful if each partner sees the world to a 
certain extent through the eyes of the 
other partner. 

It is important' tb include the per* 

, speptive of others into one's own way 
of thinking. ...... : 

Is this bejng done to an adequatd 
degree?: , ' ; 

~"T?crhiips : the irritations of recent 
weeks are reason eriough to recall the 
: elementary basis.of bur friendship. 

Initial misunderstanding would then 
lead to a- constructive contribution 
towards a key aiset for the future of 
western 1 politics. , 

' ' ; Werner Weidettfeid : 

• (Die Weji, Bonn, 1 7 Jnnunry 1989) 
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F rom 1 January, everybody in Ger- 
many is liable to pay withholding tax 
or other form of tax at source. 

All interest earned will be affected in- 
cluding that on life insurance. 

Anyone who has income and interest 
payments above the by-no-means- 
gencrous exemption limit is involved. 

A saver who gets more than DM20 a 
month, in interest on fixed deposits of 
30 days duration must remit a tenth to 
hislax office 12 times a year. 

When the saver puts in his or her in- 
come tax returns the money will be re- 
funded a year later. This is what is 
called a simplification of the tax system. 

The above case is a simplification. 
Many people must devote their time to 
considering what and how much is sub- 
ject to taxation at source, what and how 
much is exempt, how important will it 
become in the future to buy foreign' or 
domestic debt bonds in dcutschemarks, 
the former exempt from withholding 
lax, the latter not. 

The banks must also get involved in 
this, of course. Some say that if the 
banks recommend investments to their 
customers which do not attract with- 
holding tax, that is encourging tax eva- 
sion. Others mnintain that ii is a service. 

It is a kind of a service, That this or 
that bond is exempt from withholding 
inx docs not mean that interest cqrncd 
docs not have to be taxed, hi such cases 
it simply means that pre-payment of tax 
does not apply. 

The customer himself must decide 
what he will declare to his tax office. 

The hank is not the tax office's hench- 
man. 

Many bank customers cannot take in 
the 1 January notification that Interest 
credits must be taxed. 

Here again that is also a customer 


TAXATION 


A matter of withholding 

and of more pain 


service. No matter how unpleasant it is 
to some the notification makes clear 
that it is wrong to be silent about inter- 
est earnings. 

The anger taxation at source has 
aroused is comprehensible, but it must 
be stressed that it is not a new tax on 
capital assets. 

There have been forms of taxation ar 
source for a long time. The tax on 
wages, withheld by employers, is one in- 
stance. , 

The capital yield tax on dividends, re- 
forms introduced by Matthias Erzberg- 
er in 1920, were another case in point. 

Most other European countries have 
withholding tax. Then the introduction 
of the Single European Market is ap- 
proaching. It could be that a swift agree- 
ment is reached for introducing taxation 
at source in the European Community. 

It is just as likely that the simpler, al- 
beit highly disagreeable, methods of the 
tax-audit tracer notes from the banks 
(notice of payments sent by tax auditors 
to a person’s local tax office) are pre- 
ferred by tax officials. 

With this arrangement taxation at 
source would be superfluous. But the 
door would be opened to snooping. 

To many there is one comfort in all the 
pain and that is that tax officials can only 
carry out investigations which cut into the 
bank’s duty to maintain secrecy about cus- 
tomers affairs when there is concrete 
evidence of tnx evasion. That is the law. 
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Honest taxpayers are indifferent to 
tax-audit tracer notes. Furthermore 
these tracer notes lie for too long in the 
tax office because the inland revenue 
does not have the staff to deal with them 
swiftly. Nevertheless they do save the 

tax authorities a lot of Superfluous 
work. 

Honest people seem to be in the mi- 
nority when it comes to returns on capi- 
tal. The tax-levying state is responsible 
for this. 1 

Generally speaking tax honesty dec- 
lines as taxes get higher. The tighter cit- 
izens are squeezed by the tax authorit- 
ies, the more inclined people are to look 
for ways to evade paying tax! There are 
usually no legal methods available to the 
normal citizen. 

The consequence is that people say 
nothing about interest received — and 
this to a degree that the discussion 
about taxation at source has' revealed, 
and which has made many people who 
are honest about their tax returns ask 
themselves: why, indeed am I so stupid7 
Should the tax authorities reward the 
dishonest with a tax amnesty? But that 
would present difficulties if the origin of 
capita] were examined. . - 
The introduction, of tflthholding tax 
harms the economy and the tax author- 
ities in a number of ways. First it com- 
plicates the tax system rather tham sim- 
plifying it. 

In Trier a special withholding tax of- 
fice is to be set up. This will he a burden 

—en-the-ml'aTwl-rLvt.iiire-offica-pai’mninoJ 

In addition 15 million citizens will 
have to be issued with non-taxability 
certificate. 


Second, withholding tux W U| , 

more people to bo quiet about interest 
income - it could be they will pu , lhci 
money in savings banks with n legally ' 
set withdrawal notice. J 

But this interest income is only ex- 
empt from deduction at source rules 
and not from income tnx. 

Third, because of high interest rates, 
more and more savings are being put into 
foreign bonds - in the first half of 1987 
the figure was just DM 1 1 bn but in the 
same period of 1988 it was DM3 1 bn. 

Fourth, the interest lead in public 
bonds dwindles, so that borrowing by 
the central government and the stales 
will become more expensive. 

Fifth, even with a tax amnesty the num- 
ber of honest taxpayers would be few. 

Roughly speaking the inland revenue 
Will be cheated out of between DM 10 
and DM15bn in capitnl income. It is 
doubtful whether taxation at source 
could capture DM3 to DM4bn of this, 
especially as major groups such as the 
Church, political parties and found- 
ations are exempt from it. 

From 1 January honest taxpayers must 
provide short-term funds for the state, 
when they have to pay. ten per cent in be- 
fore-hand, which they only get back a year 
later, when tax returns are through. 

Anyone who wants to get round the 
tax on capital income but does not want 
to go into foreign bonds, will pay ten per 
cent withholding tax (income tax is gen- 
erally somewhat) — this is the great dif- 
ference from what happened previously. 

That so many foreign bonds arc being 
bought and so many savings accrued in 
savings investment with lower interest 
rates, show savers intention to by-pass 
the tax authorities in the future. This can 
be blamed oil high interest rates. 

But it makes withholding tax u wash- 
out. It only creates more bureaucracy, 
more confusion and more difficulties for 
-hUncsL “taxpayers, i ax "pol ici es of this 
kind arc nut very wise. 

f-nuiz Thomo 

(SiiddciiischcZrimng. Mu nidi. N Jnnimry ivxv) 


Few countries where you can 
get away from it all 


ly^Tany countries have a long trndi- 
iTXtion of applying prior taxation 
on investment income, which has be- 
come the horror of the present genera- 
tion in the Federal Republic. 

Generally Speaking withholding tnx 
rates are considerably higher than in 
this country. 

The top taxation at source rate is 35 

per cent, applied in Switzerland and 

Ireland. In America and Italy the rate 

is 30 per cent, three times higher than 

the rate applied in the Federal R epu b- 
1 11 # • 

Even in Japan, where interest rates 
are considerably lower than in the 
Federal Republic, the withholding tax 
on investment income is 20 per cent 
and in France, Canada, Britain and 
Belgiupi the lax authorities take a 
quarter of the earnings from investors. 

The Commerzbank, in a publication 

e # S2“ Ar ° U ! ld the Slock Exchange in 

J988, looked at taxation at source 

practices in 17 industrialised coun- 
tries, Only Australia and Switzerland 
have the same rate as Germany. 

There are few havens without with- 
holding tax on interest income - Lux- 

S^rTZ 8 ’ • ‘ he Netherlands ■ ant}, tie 
Scandinavian countries are the only 

European examples. . V 

ii„! here ‘j. 0 . difEer <=nt picture for taxa- 
tion on . dividends. For , a ; lpng time 


these have been subject to taxation at 
source (25 per cent) in Germany. 

Only in Britain and Ireland is lax on 
dividends not withheld. 

In nil other countries in the Com- 
rneizbniik table ihc slate steps in be- 
fore dividends nre distributed - the 




maximum rate is 35 per cent (in “tax 
haven Switzerland for instance). 

The state-sucks up I'S-pcr cent oil 
dividends paid to shareholders in fi : 

nancial centre Luxembourg. 

■■ is some comfort for investors 

who get into the hands of a withhold- 
ing tax devil abroad. 

The Commerzbank spys: 
holding tax paid abroad, whicM!*not 
subject to a claim for an, allowance, 
can alternatively be charged agaipt 
German income tax or can bp dedqot;’ 

ed from the total amount of jdeclared 
income.” ■ 

“ 1 , 1 - 1 [ ( I ' “ ■ i , 

In fespec t. of. double tfcxdt ion :agree* 
ments (agreements made, to avoid dour 
bid taxation) ^something else would bi 
agreed. «.'■•■ . 

(SQddeulsehe Zeitung, Munich, 
■>’ ■'* • • :■ . 'll January 1989) 
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THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
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19*92 and mixed thoughts 
about Japanese makers 






V olkswagen chief executive officer 
Carl Hahn clearly felt a little uneasy 
about the first Japanese car to run off a 
German assembly line. It was the first of 
7,500 minivans that ere to be jointly 
manufactured in Hanover by Volkswag- 
en and Toyota. 

The project was only an experiment, 
he said, a small one on a modest scale. 
But it was a first step. 

He said there was a network of coop- 
eration arrangements and strategic alli- 
ances spanning the United States, Japan 
and Europe. 

Volkswagen, as European market 
leader, could not behave as though ev- 
erything was staying as it was and VW 
had nothingjo do with developments in 
international motor vehicle markets. 

Of the 1 3 million cars newly regis- 
tered in Europe last year 1,931,000 
were manufactured by Volkswagen, Au- 
di and Seat, or 2,000 more than by Fiat, 
Alfa-Romeo and Lancia. 

And if Dr Hahn has any say on the 
matter that will continue to be the case 
in post- 1992 Europe and the single in- 
ternal market. 

This deadline, 1992, exercises n com- 
pelling fascination for carmakers from 
all over the world, who arc attracted to 
it like moths lb « light-bulb. 

In Japanese exccutive_suiLes_jnanag- 
ers ure busy wondering — no lcss~biisTly" 
than might be expected of the hard- 
working Japanese — how large a share 
of the Europeun market they can corner 
as non-Europeans. 

Even American manufacturers who 
pulled out of Europe years ago are now 
doing their level best to prepare for a 
comeback. 

As for the Europeans themselves, 
they are still undecided whether to 
claim as large a market share as possible 
themselves or to be sensible and realise 
that non-European countries must re- 
tain access to the European market, as 
otherwise they will retaliate: 

Giovanni Agnelli of Fiat has just ma- 
naged, for one last time, to persuade the 
European Commission to allow Italy to 
keep Japanese cars out until the end of 
this year. '' 


Signor Agnelli thinks first and Fore- 
most as an Italian, yet his French coun- 
terparts, who would not for a moment 
deny thinking first and foremost in 
terms of France, have already begun to 
reappraise the situation. 

Jacques Calvet of Peugeot and Citro- 
en stili favours keeping Europe for the 
Europeans, but the state-owned Re- 
nault corporation is evidently even pre- 
pared to make coihmon cause with the 
Japanese. 

Both in France and in Japan rumours 
that Renault and Toyota are shortly to 
join forces in building a car factory in 
France are holly denied — but the ru- 
mours persist. 

Be that as it may, France sees itself as 
a suitable location for Japanese com- 
panies keen to invest in Europe, where- 
as in Italy Signor Agnelli would resist 
any blandishments. 

If if it were for him to decide, even 
Japanese cars made in America would 
be banned from the post- 1992 Euro- 
pean market. 

The European Community has yet to 
reach -agreement on what local content 
Is to qualify a car as having been made 
in Europe — and thus no longer liable to 
trade restraint. 

Is it to be 50-per-cent or 80-per-cent 
made in Europe? 

Nissan and Honda have both set up 
production facilities in Britain, whereas 
Spain is a playground for European 
manufacturers and has few remaining 
locations — and still fewer qualified 
workers — available. 

That leaves only the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany as a serious alternative 
industrial locati on for Japan in Europe , 
-burGefmany has high labour costs and, 
by Japanese standards, stringent welfare 
provisions. 

Toyota vice-president Tatsuro Toyo- 
da saw for himself how jealously Ger- 
man trade unions are on their guard 
against “pragmatic approaches to coop- 
eration.” 

Hardly had the first VW Taro run off 
the assembly line in Hanover but Karl 
Pitz of IG Metall, the 2.5 million-mem- 
ber German engineering workers’ un- 
ion, issued a warning not to regard 
cooperation between Volkswagen and 
Toyota as a contribution toward job se- 
curity. 

Similar instances of cooperation in 
the United States had shown them to 


lead not just to technological exchange; 
“Western partners often lend to adopt 
Japanese management techniques in re- 
spect of cutting costs and boosting pro- 
ductivity, Herr Pitz warned. 

An expert commission has forecast a 
fillip to demand amounting to 500,000 
new cars a year in the wake of the single 
European market. Unit costs are ex- 
pected to be cut by five per cent. 

Yet union officials remain worried 
about job safety in the German motor 
industry. “The unions face a primordial 
challenge,” says Herr Pitz. 

VW’s Carl Hahn reassures both him 
and his fellow-carmakers. 

Two years ago he felt restrictions on 
Japanese car imports were worth consid- 
ering. He was not, he said, now going to 
throw the door wide open to the Japaneso.- 

But he can nonetheless learn a thing 
or two from the Japanese, such as how 
to manufacture fairly inexpensive cars 
and do so at a profit. 

Production costs will play a leading 
role in the European internal market, 
particularly where small and medium- 
sized cars arc concerned. 

Volkswagen's present performance is 
poor in this respect, with earnings runn- 
ing at a mere one per cent of turnover. 

Toyota in comparison earned higher 
profits last financial year, up to DM7bn 
on a turnover of roughly DM92bn. 

One is bound to admit that Volks- 
wagen is the German manufacturer 
hardest hit by Japanese competition. 

Design engineers at Nissan, Mitsub- 
ishi, Honda, Toyota and Mazda may be 
trying hard to compete with up-market 
German makes of car, but the fact re- 
mains that their 1 5-per-cent shnre of 
new cars registered in the Federal Re- 
public consists mainly of compacts and 
medium-sized models. 

The Japanese have decided to devel- 
op. manufacture and sell cars all over 
the world. By lyyu they will be manu- 
facturing over 2.5 million units at facto- 
ries in the home countries of their chief 
competitors. 

They oweJhis jjiainlyjp their consist- 
ent 1970s policy of setting 'up prOdUC 5- 
[ion facilities in the United Slates, 
where roughly 2.2 million Japanese cars 
a year are now made. 

Japanese carmakers' production cap- 
acities in Europe are still small, but the 
Japanese are evidently prepared to in- 
vest heavily. 

The Nissan works in Sunderland, 
England, cost over DM2bn and is the 
largest single investment a Japanese 
company has yet made in Europe. 

Last year 55,000 family saloons ran 
off the Sunderland assembly lines. By 
1992 their capacity is expected to be 

200,00 0 a year. Klaus Dieter Oehler 

(Slut (garter Zeilung, 14 January 1989) 


Big worries for 
manufacturers 
of small cars 

W hen European motor manufacturers 
talk about 1992, the French and 
Italians in particular sound worried they 
might not be able to hold their own against 
competition from the Far East. 

In the past they have fared far from 
badly in domestic markets protected by 
import quotas. 

In the first half of 1988 cars imported 
from Japan made up 0.4 per cent of new 
registrations In Italy and 2.5 per cent in 
France — as against 14.5 per cent in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The European Community has allowed 
Italy to limit imports of Japanese cars via 
other European countries until Ihc end of 
this year. 

But once the single European market is 
established Article 1 1 5 of the Treaty of 
Rome, which gives the European Com- 
mission special powers to stop imports via 
third countries, will no longer apply. 

German carmakers have for years com- 
peted with Japanese manufacturers in 
domestic and international markets. They 
are opposed to national trade barriers. 

They say (heir open attitude towards 
trade policy has helped to make them 
more competitive. 

German manufacturers expect liberali- 
sation of trade between the European 
Community and third countries to benefit 
European exporters in third-country' mar- 
kets accordingly. 

German carmakers in particular arc 
worried about the "Fortress Europe" con- 
cept coined in the United Slates. 

Carmakers in the European Commun- 
ity as a whole export a mere 1 3.3 per cent 
of their output to third countries; German 
carmakers export over 39 per cent to 
countries other than fellow-members of 
~t li e Cuw p apn Co mmww^ 

But German carmakers mainly manu- 
facture family and de luxe models of a high 
technical standard that earn handsome 
profits. Italian and French makers mainly 
make small and medium-sized cars — 
categories in which Japanese competition 
is particularly strong. 

Italian and French manufacturers also 
say that product quality and productivity 
in their countries have yet to reach a stage 
at which they could hold their own against 
Far Eastern imports in every economic 
and technological respect. 

The main argument marshalled by Eu- 
ropean Community carmakers in coun- 
Contlnued on page fl 
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THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Cash-flush Siemens in joint takeover 


move 


TIig huge electrical and electronics 
lirms of Europe arc racing slower growth 
than America and Japan hi the domestic 
appliances market and an increasing 
trend towards international contracts in 
(he armaments business, Research and 
development costs arc rising sharply and 
there arc worries about what 1992 and 
the European internal market will bring. 
It Is nn industry that lias been cnuglit up 
in many takeovers and mergers mid it 
secs the answer to the future in even 
bigger groups and even more rational!* 
sat ion. Hie British groups, Picssey, 
GI\C (General Electric Company) and 

A ndreas Zim merman n, strategic 

planning director at Siemens, point- 
ed to a map of the world that was aston- 
ishingly distorted. The the Uni Led Suites 
of America was startlingly enormous, the 
Japanese islands larger than the Asian 
mainland. 

I he ratio of Europe to the rest has al- 
so been exaggerated. Small West Ger- 
many Jays a claim to the greatest land 
area. The graphic artist sees Britain and 
France .shrunken. 

Spain hangs like a small pouch to 
south-west France. The African conti- 
nent and Australia are worse off: they do 
not take up much more room than the 
I herian peninsular. 

Andreas Zimmermann said of the 
mnp:“ l hot is the world when the nations 
are seen in the light of their elect ro-tech- 
imlngy a nd electron ic turnover." 

If DM 100 is paid out worldwide for 
electronics. DM27 is spent in the USA 
and 25 marks in Japan. 

Just 22 per cent would take ijp.turn- 

overinthc 12 member-states of the EiT~ 

ropcan Coil i n i unify, 

This trio of economic superpowers in 
the world make up three-quarters of the 
electronics market. Management con- 
su ban is say that only multinationals have 
a chance to break into this market in the 
long term, muftis who could throw out 
their nets with anything like sustained 

success in at least two of these three re- 
gions. 

Zimmer man n's map reveals strikingly 
Siemens’ weaknesses. Siemens is weak or 
nor represented where the catches are 
abundant. 

Mun j. ch company, employing 

- 3 3.UOO, achieves three-quarters of its 
turnover of DM59.4bn in Europe. Only 
l per cent is recorded from customers 
in the US and until recently the Far East 
has been utterly hopeless. 

What causes particular pain among 
Siemens management is that the elec- 
tronics and elcctro-technologv market 
'yiil expand at the rate of 6.5 per cent un- 
til the year 2000, “purely and simply the 

market growth rate," according to Zim- 
mermann. 

Forecasters say that Japan will have a 
growtl, rate „f 7.5 per ccm, American 

P cr tVIU ' better than the real growth 
rate in Fur. «pe of •only'* 5.8 percent. , 

r herein re Siemens' slogan can only he 
“ Cnt West;” only when the company has 
succeeded in broadening its base in the 
USA. will Siemens be able to set about 
tackling the Japanese bastion, which has 
already proved difficult due to the differ- 
ence in mentality. Lit route Siemens must 
fill the gaps in its Itome-bnse Europe. 

In brim in and France there are con- 
tracts totalling DM92hn and DM84 bn 


STC, the French Thomson and GCE 
groups, the German Siemens and the 
American GE (General Electric) are in- 
volved In a complicated series of separ- 
ate and joint manoeuvres to gain bits 
and pieces of both Picssey and GEC. 
Paris of the wrangle arc being Investi- 
gated by the British Monopolies Com- 
mission - including a five million mark 
GEC-Siemens bid for Picssey. GEC nnd 
Picssey themselves are locked in a bat- 
tle in the British High Court over a plan 
by Picssey to tnke control of GPT, a 
Joint venture between (lie two. Last 
year, Siemens got Us hands on two big 

respectively awarded annually. Siemens 
picks up about One billion marks of this 
business in each country. Zimmermann 
described this as “unsatisfactor." 

In 1 987 Siemens hoped for partial suc- 
cess in France. But the Paris government 
sent its German neighbours packing and 
handed over the telecommunications 
company C GCT, in the queue for privati- 
sation. to Swedish co-upplicant Ericsson. 

Should the joint bid with GEC, on the 
table since mid-November, for Plesscy 
(turnover DM4.2bn employing 30,000) 
succeed despite all opposition, Siemens 
would have the entre to the fiercely con- 
tested business offered by the British tele- 
communications organisation. Telecom. 

Should this coup come off Siemens 
would overtake their French competitors 
in Europe. Alcatel, and mice more he the 
number one in the telephone business on 
thp Cmu i ne nT: — 

Two years ago the French swallowed 
the European telecommunications inter- 
ns of the US g iam ITT and g 
quencc got hold of a third of the West 
German postal service’s telecommunic- 
ations contracts via Standard Electrik 
Lorenz (SEL) of Stuttgart. 

Siemens went about the takeover of 
Picssey in a very tough manner, making a 
takeover bid for the first lime against the 

will of its executive board. 

Zimmermann s colleague, Jochen 
Mackenrodt justified the more aggressive 
course of action taken for this takeover 




by saying that methods used until now 
would not result in an increase of the 
company’s market share in Britain. 

Uninfluenced by the takeover alliances 
directed against GEC and the stay of ex- 
ecution, Plesscy obtained by referring the 
bid to the British Monopolies Commis- 
sion, Siemens and GEC bought up 1 5 per 
cent more of the much sought-after Ples- 
scy shares undeterred. 

According to Zinimermnnn a sense of 
optimism has been brought nbout by rad- 
ical technological changes. The change 
from an electrical engineering company 

o an electronics organisation has had 
two effects: 

• Expenditure for research and deve- 
lopment has hit the ceiling. 

• The life-span of products has been re- 
duced considerably at the same time. 

t his means for example, that the re- 
search costs ploughed into one genera- 
ion of electronic components and plant 

Lstincni must be much more efficient 
and faster than previously. 


American prizes, Bendix, which makes 
electronic components for cars, and ail 
IBM subsidiary, Rolm. The acquisitions 
cost between three and three and a half 
billion marks, which shows that Sie- 
mens is not short of cash. It Is the fifth 
biggest electrical and electronics group 
in the world and the biggest in Europe, 
but it has laboured under an image of 
being ponderous and. bureaucratic. Its 
moves last year In America and its joint 
bid with GEC for Picssey shows it Is 
throwing off its cosy Bavarian mantle. 
Peter Zlller takes up (he story for 
Frankfurter Rundschau. 

Only companies, which operate glo- 
bally and have appropriate sales all over 
the world, can take part in thsi ring-a- 
ringo’roses. 

Siemens men illustrate this with tele- 
phone equipment, as this is required by 
the German Bundespost for its public 
telephone exchanges. 

Siemens boss Karlheinz Kaske recent- 
ly estimated the development costs for 
the next system generation at $2bn. It has 
been suggested that Siemens pul only a 
half of this sunt into the EWSD system it 
is currently marketing. _ 

According to Zimmermann of the doz- 
en oi so manufacturers operating at pres- 
ent worldwide there will be only five or 
six remaining at the turn of the century. 

Top managements’ fears are under- 
stood in Siemens itself. Rudolf Moosh- 
— d t lUlier, cha i rman of ioipi workers 
council and also a member of the Sie- “ 
mens supervisory board, said: ‘There is 
™ reason to despair thnt th^ wi ll h, 

— T.vc sUiVlvorr in communications 
technology.” 

Previously telephone exchanges of the. 
sort Siemens manufactures were being 
built for over 20 years: now more effi- 
cient models are being offered for sale af- 
ter five to ten years. 

That is sufficient to cover develop- 
ment costs, but it presupposes the com- 
pany has appropriate market shares he 
said. 

Mooshammer expects that only .com- 
panies with at least 15 per cent market 

share can make a profit. 

He does not see any alternatives to 
cooperation agreements and takeovers, 
even if the international group displeases 
because of its economic and political 
dominance. 

He had in mind major groupings such 

as Damler-Dormer-AEG-MBB, Asea- 
BBC or Alcatel-CGE-SEL. 

Heinz Hawreliult is also a member of 
the Semens supervisory board and head 

Miiil Partment of contact P e °P le IG 
MetaH. the engineering workers trade un- 

!° n - He u J sed . similar arguments, saying: 
The productive resources of the com- 
pnny leap over national markets.” 

This implies that sales in the domestic 
market have For a long time now only 

been sufficient to cover development 
costs. 

An interesting statistic shows that if 
Siemens were to supply the Bundespost 
exclusively with communications compu- 
ters, by world standards that would sim- 
ply add up to a six per cent of the market. 

For Hawreliuk the burning question is 
not whether one likes such anindSl 
giant, but how it can be controlled 
At that point things look rather' grim. 

The trade unionists see the information 


policies of the executive management 
within the supervisory hoard as beine 
fairly frank: but when it comes t () power ! 
sharing Siemens is very conservative, 

A couple of years ago Kaske ordered ' 
an “end to the tranquility," as the weekly 
Die Zcit put it, now that Siemens is liauid 
totlieiuneuFDM23bn. M 

At the beginning of 1985 he revealed 
publicly that the most used words in ex- 
ecutive board meetings were now, “new 
ideas, work qnd effort.” 

Investment itrihQ financial yenr 1 984- 
1985 rose from DM2.4hn to DM4bn and 
in the following financial year to DMGbn. 

Siemens coped with what Kaske proc- 
laimed ns the “Quantum leap;” only once 
before had more than DM2hn for addi- 
tional plant or participation in other 
firms been available. 

The Megabit project has been spoiled; 
over a five-year period it hits swallowed 
up DM3bn in development costs. The 
company still has a lot of enrolling up to 
do to overtake the Japanese. 

This year, however, Siemens will join 
the exclusive club of companies which 
have a 4-megabit semiconductor in series 
production fa chip which can store the 
information on 250 sheets of type-writ- 
ing paper). 

Despite enormous initial losses Kaske 
is proud of his endurance: increased pro- 
duction and system knnw-how were inte- 
grated inro the structures of logic compo- 
nents. 

He said that one cannot pour billions 
into the development costs for a new 
communications system and then go to a 
competitor and say: "make that up into a 
chip for me." He said: ”1 would instantly 

be -making a present of inv total know- 
how." 

While technological gaps were filled to 
a greater nr lesser degree hy Siemens 
own resources (a cooperation agreement 
_wilh thy Toshiba group has-been speeded 
up). Siemens’ poor represent at inn in the 
Single European market, where its main 

competitors arc, was more difficult to 
deal with. 

After a series of small acquisitions in 
1985 a beating of drums announced that 
Siemens would be riding high on the Am- 
erican market. 

In deutscheimirk terms DM5hn was 
offered for Allan-Bradley, manufacturers 
of automatisalion technology. The offer 
was in vain. From then on Kaskc's buyers 

really went to work. Their major tri- 
umphs were: 

• In 1986 Siemens bought up the US 
telephone manufacturer GTE for $42tJm 
along with the companies communic- 
ations technology business ouixide the 

Uui 

• Siemens acquired the Former inde- 
pendent marketing organisation of priv- 
ate ieJcphonejrfPclT]iis)r - - 

• The meagre sales oF Siemens systems 
in North America inspired the company; 

l *! e subsidiary Rolm for 
DM2bn. This company has an 18 per 

ce _qLshftre of the US market. 

Soon every fifth private exchange sold 
; the . us will originate from Siemens 
factories. Siemens has moved into the; 
first rank in the most Important single 
market in the world, along with AT&T 
and Northern Telecom. 

; . The acquisition of Norton in Bptdn- 
indicates a similar strategy. • 

Mid- 1988 Siemens moved into the co-j 
veted American Bendix Electronics. To-, 
day Siemens holds almost nU the shares^ 
and with a turnover pf almost DM1.5bn' 
the company is nUftber three in the 
• world in the manufacture of electronics i 
, for cars. I .■ j 

Kaske tried to patch things up in this* 
area in ;1 985. /The bid for the West Ger-j 
. man manufacturers Pier burg faltered and; 

Continued on page 10 
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S oviet managers and economists arc 
attending a four-week course in in- 
dustrial management at a (raining col- 
lege run by West Gorman industry — 
and criticising the shortcomings of the 
Soviet system. 

“We are looking for the right economic 
system, one suitable for our purposes," 
says a Soviet academic. He adds, as what 
can only be called one of the wonders of 
glasnost nnd perestroika: ■ 

“We don’t yet know what decision we 
are going to take, but we arc clear on one 
point; our old model no longer works ” 

A little over three years ago this state- 
ment would have cost any Soviet official 
his job, especially if it had been made in 
public — and in the capitalist West. 

Yet a party of 19 Soviet managers 
and economists are now studying at a 
training college run by the regional in- 
dustrial association in Stcinheim, Bad- 
en-Wiirttemberg. 

They are learning the basics of free- 
market economics and Western indus- 
trial management — and admitting the 
failings of their own system. 

The Soviet academic here quoted is 
Yuri Mikhailov, vice-chancellor of a 
polytechnics! college in Leningrad. 

He does not beat about the bush in 
explaining why and what he and the So- 
viet party- ate in Baden-Wiirtiemberg, 
and at a stronghold or free-markei 
economics, to learn. 

“We set great hopes in this project, 
which is sure to be very much to the 
benefit of our economy,” he says. This 
hope is surely shared by Baden- 
Wiirt tern berg Premier Lothar Spath, the 
man behind it. 

In February I y«S he headed a trade 
delegation to the Soviet mcchanicnl en- 
gineering ministry. One of its aims was 
to sound out possibilities of further in- 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


Russians look for capitalist 

hints for perestroika 


tensifying cooperation between com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises in 
Baden -Wiirttemberg and the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

Agreement was promptly reached on 
setting up a management and marketing 
centre in Leningrad — with German as- 
sistance. 

West German-Soviet economic coop- 
eration is nothing new, of course. In au- 
tumn 1988, during Chancellor Kohl's 
visit to Moscow, German businessmen 
and Soviet officials signed over two 
dozen cooperation agreements. 

The German Economic Affairs Min- 
istry tabled an investment promotion 
and protection agreement with the So- 
viet Union and said grant facilities 
would be made available for manage- 
ment training and further training. 

“A training centre of this kind is new, 
however,” says Volker Marko, business 
manager of the Sleinheim college. "Be- 
sides. our project is based on a long- 
term concept.” 

The Leningrad training centre in the 
making will, he says, be the first of its 
kind in Europe. 

"The inflexible economic planning of 
rhe past has restricted initiative, encou- 
raged red tape and driven an increasing- 
ly wide gap between administrative au- 
thorities nnd production facilities," says 
Arkadi Karamyshev. deputy director of 
Encrgnmasli, a Leningrad water and gas 
turbine innmifaciurar. 
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“Domestic demand today is over 
twice as high as the capacity to meet it,” 
he says, “and there are many engineer- 
ing blueprints we simply cannot put into 
practice." 

Free internal access to the Soviet 
market has been permitted since 1985, 
lie explains. “That is why what we are 
taught here is so important. I am con- 
vinced we can put it to good use to ma- 
nage our production facilities more effi- 
ciently” 

What they are being taught is a com- 
prehensive grounding in capitalist ma- 
nagement, ranging from competitive 
planning, marketing, controlling and lo- 
gistics to the basics of economics and 
business management. 

“We must improve the qualifications 
of our senior management and market- 
ing staff,’’ Mr Mikhailov says. His hosts 
would be only too happy to see this hap- 
pen. 

About a dozen joint enterprises in- 
volving West German companies and 
Soviet enterprises already exist and a 
further 35 are still in the pipeline. 

German exports to the Soviet Union 
have recovered from a trough and are 
likely to have totalled roughly DM I Win 
again last year. The trend is toward a 
further improvement. 

In other words, business with ihe So- 
viet Union is better than it has been for 
years — even though German compan- 
ies have yet to accustom themselves to 
changing conditions [here. 

In many places Mr Gorbachov has al- 
ready replaced old officials, and their 
successors — appointed to put peres- 
troika into practice — still have much to 
learn. 

As long as they do so in-th o YVpsi 

West German industry can have no 

■ 

cause to complain. Not for nothing are 
members of the Soviet party visiting ] I 
Baden- Wiirttemberg companies during 
the course to see management theory in 
practice. 

They are companies such as Daimler- 
Benz, Voilh, Traub. WMF, MTU and 
Zahnradfabrik Friedrichshafen. Most of 
them have more or less firmly establish 
trade ties with Soviet enterprises and 
are conversant with (he problems that 
occur in bilateral trade. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg is to contribute 
DM3m toward the costing of setting up 
the Leningrad training centre by 1 992. It 
could well be a worthwhile investment. 

A further party of Soviet managers is 
due to attend a four-week course in 
Steinheim. At the same time Soviet 
economists who will later teach at the 
Leningrad centre will undergo training 
in Badeu-Wiirttemberg. ■ 

After two more courses the centre is 
to open next autumn, with the assistance 
of German economists from Baden- 
Wiirttemberg 'who will teach Soviet'ma- 
nagers there until at least 1992. 

They wifi- teach them techniques 
which Soviet officials have gradually be- 
come acquainted with only since the in- 
troduction "of perestroika. j 

They don’t want to take them over 
lock,: stock and barrel. "We know little dr 
nothing about marketing, logistics and 
controlling,” says a member of the Soviet 
party, "but they -are- important sectors 
from whioh we will adopt what seems to 
us to be most important for use in the So- 
viet economy." Thomas Wiipper 

(Sluilgaricr Zeitiing, 13 January 1989) ■ 


European cars 

Continued from page 7 

tries other than Germany is that European 
manufacturers ought to benefit first from 
the single internal market. 

It would, they argue, be only fair for 
them to derive the initial advantage from 
the scrapping of frontier formalities and 
the harmonisation of standards, regul- 
ations and taxes. 

Then, and only then, ought other manu- 
facturers to be allowed free access to the 
European market. 

This line of argument, which would re- 
quire- third countries to accept trade res- 
trictions for a limited period, does not tally 
with experience in the United States. 

In America quotas were imposed on 
Japanese car imports to protect US manu- 
facturers, with the result that higher-qual- 
ity cars tended to be exported to America 
by the Japanese in order to make more 
profitable use of the quotas imposed. 

Over the past 10 years the consumer 
category aimed at by Japanese carmakers 
exporting to the United States lias accor- 
dingly gradually changed — from first and 
second cars to the luxury bracket. 

Honda is a case in point, now selling its 
de luxe models in the United States under 
the brand-name Acura — and selling the 
Americans more cars ilisin Volvo, Daim- 
ler-Benz, BMW or Audi. 

Another important point with regard to 
1 992. the European internal market dead- 
line. is the self-restraint agreement be- 
tween Japan ami the United States. 

The "sell-restriction" of Japanese ear 
exports to the United Suites to 2.3 million 
a year has led to Japanese carmakers sett- 
ing up production facilities of their own in 
the United States. 

By the end nl tins decade Japanese car- 
makers will be making more than 2.5 milli- 
on cars a year outside Japan, including 
nearly 2.2 million in North America. 

That led last year to surplus capacity on 
u large scale in America: overproduction 
that hit US manufacturers hardest. 

Japa nese manufacturers are trying to 
avoid surplus production of their owrttiy— 
exporting Japanese cars made in America 
— to Europe, for instance. 

As their local content should in most 
cases be over 70 per cent hy the early 
1990s, the post-1992 European Com- 
munity should find it hard to slop imports 
of American-made cars with Japanese 
brand names. 

Besides, the Lin i ted States and Japan 
might well join forces against the Com- 
munity. Japanese carmakers could under- 
mine import quotas, while their exports of 
cars made in America would help to re- 
duce the US trade deficit. 

A number of Japanese carmakers are 
already preparing for the single European 
market. The most ambitious move was the 
building of a Nissan car works in Britain; 
its assembly-line products are already 
challenging the French and Italians. 

The British government has authorised 
exports of British-made “Bluebirds" to 
Europe because they comply with the 
Community requirement that they must be 
at least 60 per cent locally made. . • 

’ France has introduced a local content 
rule of 80 per cent. By this definition the 
Bluebird is a Japanese can 

But, as US experience has shown, dis- 
putes over definitions of this kind within 
the- -European Community will be unable 
to.stem ihe tide of cars imported from the 
Far East once the single European market 

is in being. American restriclions; Tar from 

aiding US carmakers, have ended up with 
Korean and, above all, Japanese -ca rmok- 
ers as the main beneficiaries. 

'• . • Hatis-Christoph Noack 
(Frankfurter AllgcmiineZei lu iig 

* « . fflr Deutschland, 17 January (989) 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


CULTURAL PROMOTION 


relations takes 


S ince 1925 (he corner building oppo- 
site Stuttgart's Staatsgalerie has 
housed the former German Institute for 
Foreign Countries, now the Institute for 
Foreign Relations. 

This building dates from 1705, when 
it was constructed as a barracks for the 
Duke of Wiirttemberg’s bodyguard. La- 
ter it was used as a state orphanage. 

The Institute has a considerable tra- 
dition for dealing with cultural diploma- 
cy, and is independent. Its task is to pro- 
mote international cultural and infor- 
mation exchanges based on reciprocity. 

It is supported by the central govern- 
ment, the stale of Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
the city or Stuttgart and a private asso- 
ciation. 

Its establishment during the First 
World War was a symbol, in difficult 
times, of nil increased sense of identity 
with ethnic Germans abroad. 

The iricn wux that ihey should remain 
linked to Hie homeland and so be able to 
safeguard their characteristics. 

They should also form a bridge be- 
tween their country of origin and the 
country where they were guests, ambas- 
sndorsofgood will. 

The significance of cultural diploma- 
cy was first recognised towards the end 
of the Kaiser's era. On 1 7 January 1917 
the Institute and Museum for the Study 
of Ethnic Germans Abroad and for the 
Pronmtion of German Interests Abroad 
was founded in the Linden Museum in 
Stuttgart. 

1 t . was . i iie-pxeducesso r of the German 

Institute for Foreign Countries and the 
Institute for Foreign Relations. 

The idea of setting up a museum for 
Ger marine ss abroad** was conceived in 
the Wiirt tern berg Association for Mer- 
cantile Geography and at the Ethnologi- 
cal Museum. 

The intention was to document and 
display the history of settlements of 
German emigrants, the development of 
their cultural history and their contribu- 
tton to the prosperity of other countries. 

This project could only be realised in 
the 1930s and was of short duration. 
The museum s collection was buried un- 
der the debris of the Willielms-Palais in 
July 1944. 

Since its foundation it has been non- 
political and was spared from Nazi in- 
terference, so it could continue its work 
after 1945. 

During the 1920s and 1930s the In- 
stitute in Stuttgart was very active. In a 
year as many as 120 lectures introduced 
audiences to foreign peoples, with the 
customs of those foreign countries 
which soon became a second home to 
emigrants. 

Today firms particularly make use of 
the availability of the Institute's courses 
for their employees who are to take up a 
post abroad. The courses last several 
days and prepare participants for their 
new lives in different conditions. 

The Institute for Foreign Relations 
works with a scries of newly-created 
bodies such as Inter Nutioucs nnd with 
the Goethe Institute, which was rcon- , 
cned in 1952. 1 ( 

'The Institute main mins the literary . 
heritage of ethnic Germans. There are 
almost 1 00 German -language newspn- < 
ptrs in various parts of the world which i 
report on the activities of people of t 
German descent. ■ 

• They nrc displayed in the Institute’s J 


the message out to the world 

orner building oppo- 

hibitions from over* 
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| library and are a first-class source of In- 
formation. 

They are newspapers such as the 
Allgemeine Zeitung from Windhoek in 
Namibia, Aufbau in New York, the 
newspaper of the ethnic Germans in 
Hungary, Neue Zeitung, or the Karpat - 
en- Rundschau, which gives the ethnic- 
Gernian point of view of Romanian Pre- 
sident Ceausecu’s resettlement pro- 
gramme. 

All these and many others provide 
important details and the latest deve- 
lopments about the life of ethnic Ger- 
mans. 

The German press abroad in fact 
makes up only a small part of the Insti- 
tute’s specialised library. 

This library, one of the most exten- 
sive of its kind in Europe, collects pub- 
lications dealing with information about 
foreign countries, cultural exchange, aid 
for development and education, migra- 
tion questions and the problems of mi- 
norities. 

There are more than 320,000 vo- 
lumes of specialised literature in the lib- 
rary, supplemented by 5,600 microfilms 
and 4,500 international specialist maga- 
zines extending from Adult Education 
nnd Development , published by the 
German Adult Education Association 
to thnpiBTTCTly-Z etiSihn}t Jiir ' Kulm- 
rausiausch. 

The Institute also concerns itself with 
- the publishing opportunities fnr 
writers. 

It prepares conference reports and 
statistics, indexes of addresses and gath- 
ers together titles of publications for 
specialists. 

Material is produced for Goethe In- 
stitute training courses, and anyone who 
wants to illustrate a lecture on a trip to 
China or a holiday trip to Mexico can 
borrow colour slides from the Institute’s 
photographic library. 

The Institute for Foreign Relations is 
supplied with information from all parts 
of the world and it compiles and distri- 
butes a programme about Germany to 
the four corners of the earth. 

The Institute endeavours to interest 
art galleries and museums to put on ex- 

Contlnued from page 8 

the company went to Bosch. A few weeks 
ago Siemens snapped up 1N2 in France, a 
company which producers small to medi- 
um-sized office computers. The company 
has an annual turnover of DM300m, 

Without Rolm Siemens has 27 000 
employees in the US and has an annual 
turnover of DM5.5bn. This is almost ten 
per cent of the company’s total turnover. 
But Siemens has not reached its goal; the 
company intends to press ahead. 

The businesses purchased will make en- 
ormous losses a t the beginning— at the end 
or the financial period 1986-1987 there 
was a loss in the accounts of DM450m 
Bui the company docs not intend to 
teuse shopping around. Hans Decker 1 

president of the Siemens Corporation in- 1 

New York, recently confirmed: “We are ' 
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hibitions from overseas and prepares 
exhibitions and catalogues for the Fed- 
eral Republic dealing with the fine arts, 
music, science and technology. 

Various themes have been dealt with 
in exhibitions: “Spitzenaport” in 1981, 
or an exhibition on German woodcuts 
of the 20th century staged in 1983- 
1984, or an exhibition devoted to a 
single artist, the Max Klinger exhibition 
of 1976-1977. 

Exhibitions .dealing with a specific 
period have been organised such as the 
Grafik tier siebziger Jahre of 1982- 
1984, or an exhibition dealing with a 
whole movement in art such as the Real- 
istische Zeichnungen mounted in 1983. 

Projects are put in the hands of spe- 
cialists whose knowledge arid expertise 
is used in preparing the catalogue for 

the exhibition and in purchasing art 
works. 

The Institute purchases sculpture, 
paintings, drawings, series of photo- 
graphs and videos, collections of art 
without a home, world-travellers in the 
service of the state. 

There are at present 25 exhibitions of 
original works on tour. They provide in- 
formation about the Federal Republic 
as a cultural nation and as a modern, in- 
dustrialised state. 

The touring exhibitions reach back to 
glass painting from the Middle Ages and 
extend to the painting of the "Wild 
Ones" of the 1 960s. 

Overviews of this kind are mainly 
— ■ aLmed-at-eduoaiin|g-an<Liii emitgMy 

do wilh reproductions rather than orig- 
inal works of art. 

— VVilhout . exce PliOJl. th ejorietnal-wnrlf m 
of art held by the Institute come from 
the body of 20th century art, particular- 
ly the past few decades up until' the 
present. 

These include about 100 drawings 
each from the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s, 
a unique selection of cartoon films, a 
large-scale display of contemporary 
sculptures, art works and drawings un- 
der the title Dreidimensional. 

They are supplemented by film por- 
traits by Ruckriem, Piene, Hajek and 

The realistic drawings by Gottlicher, 
Grutzke, Knipp, Petrick, Sartorius, Pc- 

!f',J 0rge > KIaus Vogelsang and Ben 
Willikens speak for themselves in the 
courageous selection by Lucius Griso- 
bach. 

Management has coolly taken into 
consideration what is involved with the 
hectic acquisition of companies in a dif- 
ferem management "culture” and with a 
differing technological basis. 

Zimmermann said: "We- have gained 
time but taken risks.” Workers’ represen- 
tatives see the dangers differently 

Mooshammer said: “Foreign markets 
cannot be conquered without local pro- 
duction.” Hawreluik wants to know where 
development and production will be done 

Asked what would be the position of 

\lPniAna I dm “ 
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This selection makes it clear that th* 
louring exhibitions do not have to h 
centred solely on practical - « eoarfl 
pine and temporal - points of vi tw 
The slops the exhibitions make have 
to be selected with consideration to 
ethical values, social structures and 
current intellectual trends. 

Unerring gauge of the popularity of 
an artist or of an artistic epoch is the 
demand from interested organisations 
abroad. The Goethe Institute is one of 
these. . 

No-one is surprised if German ex- 
pressionism, (ho German nrt form per 
se, has become an “export hit" The 
Kritische Grafik in der Weimarcr Zeit 
exhibition, organised by Ebcrhard Ro- 
ters and Wicland Schmied, has also 
been a success. 

It is booked out until 1997 and has 
been particularly successful in Latin 
America. 

There the powerful expression and 
the sharp social analysis of a Dix, 
Grosz, Hubbuch or Georg Scholz have 
had more impact than the big three ol 
German impressionism, Liebermann, 
Slevogt or Corinth, or the trouble- 
maker Max Klinger. 

Irreplaceable individual works, in- 
valuable pictures by artists long dead 
are not put into the exhibitions touring 
different countries. In this context the 
new media are all the more welcome. 

Handy videos by Beuys, Rebecca 
Horn, Michael Klicr or Reiner Ruthen- 
beck offer art from a tin can, as it were. 

There are some small sculptures by 
Kathe Kollwitz on tour and collages by 
Hannah Hoch. The resilience of the 
materials used in the work is an im- 
portant consideration in the selection 
of works for an exhibition. 

Fundamentally decisions are made 
in favour of the more recent and crili- 
— paj-HTliS-tS. The snlnn :irl «if die turn of 
the century is of no interest, nor, oddly 
enough, art nouveau. 

Out of a whole successful scries of 
catalogues one or two can be singled 
out for mention: the handbook on 150 
years, of German design, a survey of 
commercial photography or Gunther 
Thiem s excursion into the new territo- 
ry of German woodcuts of the 20th 
century, a work of value oven for spe- 
cialists. 

The 1983 documentary exhibition 
yeutschlandbildcr began a scries deal- 
ing with the country and the people, 
customs at family celebrations such as 
the exhibition “Yoga, Jeans and Souve- 
nirs, daily life in Buxtehude or the le- 
gends and realities or Old Father 
Rhine. 

Apnrt from providing factual Infor- 
mation and subdued representations 
there is an enthusiasm to misslonisc: 
for example the 60 black-and-white 
photographs with captions in the! 
Grune Patriarchen" exhibition (about 
trees) with four accompanying films 
and (L£aifliflgue_Ln German-and-En^ 
lish. This exhibition is at present in, 
Patras, Greece. 

Visitors can watch the “budding of 
the common' beech, Fagus .silvatico," 
get to know something of the secrets of. . 
the German oak and learn something of, 
the horrors of the death of the fojaifV 
Some Greeks just, smile at the'one,' 
others shake thei r heads at the other. 

The Greek visit'ofyhdwevef, will be 

nLlrt _ . m ■ 


• . : j iiivii, yy r sirp 

interested in everything ihat is |j nked to 
Siemens’ activities.” 


Siemens employees in five years’ time, - The ^ ree ^ visit'olyhdwevef. will 

workers councils and managers have been to recall the message. of , the ba 

given replies loaded with significance. conifers at an inti t national congress < 

Moorshammer believes the position will environmental prp^jjption, or at.tl 

stagnate, that is the work force will remain next com Pany conference about-; *] 

at 1/ 22 3 ,00 ° Germany. Zimmermann- purchase of improved filter eqiii'pmei 
We shall have just about the same number or i ust at his gara e. 

of workers — in Europe.” p j Afar. 1 ■ nu Wehlte-Hoschete 

(^turter 
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maintains old tradition 


for making high 


The first stringed Instruments recognis- 
able as the modern violin appeared in the 
16 th century. The first craftsmen of note 
to make the viola da braceio (arm Addle) 
were Gasparo da Salo (who lived from 
about 1542 until 1609) and Giovanni 
Paolo Maggini (about 1580-1632) both 
in Brescia, in northern Italy. To make 
good violins, seasoned timber (spruce 
and maple) and warm and dry weather 
are needed. The violin-making tradition 
in (he Bavarian Centre of Mlttcnwald, 
near the border with Austria, goes back 
to Matthias Klotz (1653-1743), who was 
born there: He went to Cremona, in Ita- 
ly, then the world centre for the trade, 
and returned and set up In Mlttcnwald. 
The tradition has carried on to the pres- 
ent day. Karl Stankiewitz looks at the vi- 
olin town and the man regarded as its 
leading contemporary maker, Josef Kan- 
tuscher. The story appeared in Mann- 
heimer Morgen. 

■■■- ■■■ ^ ii - — _ ii 

S even music professors, From France, 
Britain, Russja, Bulgaria and ihe Fed- 
eral Republic, will be meeting in Mitten- 
wald in Bavaria at the beginning of 
March to pass judgment on the best 
stringed instruments in the world. 

In what is a unique international 
competition for violins, violas, cellos and 
bows, the instruments will be plaved 
“anonymously," the performers will not 
know who made them. 

The sound of the instruments will not 
be the only criteria the judges will con- 
sider; they will look closely at the quality 
of the craftsmanship that has gone into 
the making nf them. Every one musi be 
made by hand, untouched by machine. 

Hans Neuner, mayor of Mittenwald. 
said: "Musicians, violin -makers and ev- 
eryone else interested in this coni petition 
will discover that modern instruments 
stand up well when compared wilh the 
instruments made by the old musters." 

For Mittenwald the competition is a 
means of exploiting a 300-year-old tradi- 
tion, which made the town world famous. 

A Mittenwald tailor sent his 10-year- 
nld son Matthias Klotz to Italy in 1663, 
where violin-making had reached its apo- 
gee. 

Matthias wns soon the best pupil of 
Master Amati in Cremona. The boy’s fel- 
low-pupils included Piero Gunrnerj and 
Antonio Stradivari, whq is today consid- 
ered the most brilliant violin-maker of ail 
lime. " ' 

Mittenwald's chronicles record that 
the Bavarian lad aroused the jealousy of 
the Italians. They attacked him. Matthias 
defended himself drith spirit, but he had 
tb leave and served in the French army as 
a mercenary. 1 ' 

He returned home in 1683, rich in ex- 
perience and with the best models and 
designs for violins, cellos knd other 
stringed instruments in his bag. Soon he 
had collected together his riwh group of 
pupils. 

He had returned at just the! right time. 
The Bolzano Market used to be located 
in Mittenwald, situated on the 200-year- 
old trade route between Augsburg and 
Venice. About this time it Was trans- 
ferred back to Bolzano. 1 Mittenwald, 
which had grown < : to be an- important 

commercial centre, was threatened with 
decline.- j 

The little town of Mittenwald' sits at 
the foot of the Karderiwel Massif. It had a 


considerable advantage over the centres 
of musical instrument-making . in Italy, 
which Mittenwald took as models for its 
own development. 

In the forests around the town grew, 
and still grow, the best maple trees, 
whose timber produced a marvellous re-; 
sonance. 

Jakob Stainer, who came from Absam 
in the Tyrol and who later became a fa- 
mous violin-maker, had already made 
use of this timber. 

He selected for his violin-making those 
trees "whose sound was particularly in- 
viting." 

The newly-trained violin-makers carri- 
ed their instruments in hampers strapped 
to their backs when they returned to "ad- 
joining Bavaria,” to the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land and even to the fairs at Frankfurt 
and Leipzig. 

But most took their instruments to the 
monastery at Pfaffenwinkel, where roco- 
co music flourished. The monastery glad- 
ly purchased them. 

Goethe, who passed through Mitten- 
wald on his Italian journey, admired 
more the moutain scenery than Ihe 
town’s handicrafts. But the wealthy Fug- 
ger banking family, resident in Augsburg, 
enriched their collection of musical in- 
struments with the products from Mitten- 
wald. 

Several Mittenwald violin-makers set- 
tled in Munich. Vienna, Berlin and even 
North America. The Neuer brothers 
went with their violins to Russia. 

Everywhere itinerant artists and musi- 
cians were welcomed, even if they were 
only rewarded with a few ducats to take 
home. 

The instruments were at first suld by 
travelling peddlers, but Mittenwald 
stringed instruments soon began to ap- 
pear on world markets and were market- 
ed perhaps better than any other German 
artefact. 

At the end of the J 8th century mer- 
chants emerged who specialised in selling 
violins. Andreas Baader. for instance, 
opened up huge markets for Mittenwald 
instruments in North and South America. 

Thousands and thousands of violins, 
cellos, double-basses and guitars were 
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exported from Bavaria all over the world. 
(Incidentally Baader discovered many 
profitable iron ore and coal deposits.) 

' Mittenwald lumbermen / stored the tim- 
ber from the Graswang valley, where la- 
ter King Ludwig II built his fairy-tale 
Liifden Castle, for 40 to 50 years iri enor- 
mous warehouses before it was ready' for 
use. At that time there was a violur-maker 
in every second Mittenwald home. 

But artists and craftsmen have always 
been paid miserably. Yet the KIotz family 
of violin-makers did not die out and fam- 
ily members still live in the town. 

In spring the apprentices would leave 
their work-benches and go into the for- 
ests to do other work, fell trees for violin- 
making. ■■ ;• •••’■ 1 ' . 

To keep apprentices' in the' craft a 
school for violin-making was established 
in 1858, with an Itinerant professor to 
teafch the apprentices. It was financed by 
the Bavarian royal house. 1 . : 

The school is today the only one of its 


kind in the Federal Republic. The train- 
ing course lasts for three and a half years. 
Pupils are trained in the art of making all 
kinds of stringed instruments. • 

In 1890 the people of Mittenwald set 
up a splendid monument to' Matthias 
Klotz before the parish church: But by 
the end of the last century tough compe- 
tition had appeared. Cheap, mass-pro- 
duced violins were being manufactured 
in Egerland using machines. 

The people of Mittenwald who would 
have liked to remain craftsmen, turned to 
tou rism or joined the army. . 

At the beginning of the Second World 
War, a young boy of 15, son of a surveyor 
in Celje in Slovenia, who had made a 
couple of lutes at the music school, heard 
of the craftsmen in Karwendel. 

He went there in 1941 and after two 
years of apprenticeship he passed the ex- 
aminations to become a violin-maker. He 
was immediately drafted into the Army 
and gained German citizenship "until 
withdrawn." 

His name was Josef Kaniuscher. He is 
now regarded as the premier violin-mak- 
er in Mittenwald, where he is director of 
the museum of local history and violin- 
making. 

He has become famous and any expert 
can now recognise a “Kantuscher." One 
of his cellos costs DM25.000, a violin on 
average about DM 1 5.000. 

But by contrast a Stradivnri was re- 
cently auctioned for DM1.5 million, an 
increase of DM500,000 over five yenrs. 

There are few genuine instnimems 
made by the old master himself, but 
many by pupils from his workshop and 
even more forgeries. 

In l y55 Josef Kaniuscher became self- 
employed. Since then he has mad&-£60- 
violins, stamped wilh his signature and 
registered in his files. 

His instruments are played by violin- 
ists from Sidney to Leningrad to New 
York. 

Some years ago a “competition" was 
organised in the Mittenwald parish 
church. Violinists played on various in- 
truments, some of them historic violins 
from Italy. 

Kantuscher's violins, played without 
Ihe muscian knowing the make of the in- 
strument, were always regarded as (he 
finest sounding instruments. 

There are now only five instrument- 
makers registered .in Mittenwald. Kan- 
tuscher, who was 65 on 24 December, js 
the only person in his craft who is recog- 1 
nised as an independent artist by the tax 
authorities. 

• • i • . • . i , > 

He employs one apprentice, or at the , . 
most two. He has trained Americans, Is- 
raelis and a Japanese who 1 has now open- ' 
ed a school of violin-making in Tokyo. ' 
He sends pupils to Kantusclier now for 
additional training. 

Some Chinese craftsmen have also 
been to Mittenwald. The Chinese now 
compete. A violin from Chinp with cheap 
steel strings is available for DM2,000. ' 

Generally quality differences are un- .. 
important, for 95 per cent of stringed in- > 
struments sold today are mass-produced. 

Karl Roy, director of the school of vi- 
olin-making and organiser of the March . 
competition, maintained that 99 per cent 
of instruments that bore, tha Mittenwald 
mark did hot originate from the town. 

J Like Klotz and Staiher 300 .years be- , 
fore them. Kaniuscher and his colleagues. 



The modern-day master trades- 
man . . . Josef Kantusclier. 

(Photo: Thomus Stankiewitz 1 

want to make MiilcmvalU once more the 
Mecca of violin-making. 

They look for their wood in the forests 
around the town, they look for the 
“voices” of the trees. The timber they se- 
lect is felled, sawn up and stored away for 
at least 1 5 years. 

The belly of the instrument is made nt 
spruce, maple for lor the under surface 
and all the other parts. 

To make one of his violins Kaniuscher 
needs 450 working hours spread over 
three months. He always has iwu or three 
instruments under construction in his 
small cellar workshop. One is completed 
evety munrfr — . 

Each violin has its own “personality." 
despite the same design, despite very pre- 
cise measurements. Kaniuscher said: 
"Even if the wood is from the same tree 
ihe violins made from that wood are dif- 
ferent." 

One of his instruments only sounds su- 
perbly after about a year, when the clim- 
ate has changed twice. He said the viol- 
in’s sonority depends on tension and 
vibrations, it takes a long time for the 
molecules to fall into order in the wood, 
he explained. 

The strings are still made from catgut 
They are spun out with silk. The strings 
of the bow are made with horse-hair, but 
only from stallions, preferably Arabians. 

He does not make his own prepar- 
ations: he said there were specialists for 
that. All the violins he makes are com- 
missioned. At present there is a waiting- 
period of two and a half years. 

Josef Kaniuscher does not have a lot 
of free time. His work as an instrument-; 
mqker and head of a museum keeps him 
busy 1 . 

When asked what his hobby was the 
answer was astonishing: on national holt-; 
days and Sundays he did not want to play 
cards ~ he preferred to play the violin, 1 
And he likes to play best of all with his twd 
daughters who are studying music and his 
brother who is n composer living in Paris. 

Josef Kantuscher's son is also a violin- 
maker, “but he has got caught up with the 
city.” . 

.Kantuscher said that he would conti- 
nue 1 tp make .violin as long as he could, ’ 
i i l, I ■ i Kprl Stankiewitz i 

..... . .(Msnnhelmcr Morgen, $ January j 989) 
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Drilling for rot: new method 
of testing for tree damage 
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A Heidelberg physicist has developed 
a new, almost harmless and ama- 
zingly simple method of testing trees for 
forest damage. 

Damaged trees hy the roadside or in 
public porks can be dangerous. Strong 
winds can bowl them over, killing or in- 
juring people, dnmaging parked cars 
and jnmming traffic. 

Increasingly extensive forest damage 
has led to a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of sick listed trees They are usually 
felled when suspected of no longer be- 
ing sound. 

.Should this diagnosis he mistaken the 
tree is still doomed. Analysis techniques 
su fur available huve meant either felling 
tlic tree or drilling holes so large that it 
is seriously damaged as n result. 

I" rank Kinn developed his technique 
working for a diploma nl Heidelberg 
University environmental physics de- 
partment. 

It formed pari of n joint project with 
the department of dendrochronology at 
the Botanical institute of Hohenheim 
University, Stuttgart. 

He perfected a technique of analysing 
tree damage originally devised by Bad 
Ocynhausen engineers Willibald Kamm 


and Siegfried Voss. Workihg on tele- 
graph poles into which holes were 
drilled to make impregnating agents 
sink in better, they noted that the nee- 
dles used penetrated easily at some 
points and harder at other points on the 
same pole. 

They inferred that needles must drill' 
particularly easily into wood the struc>- 
(ure of which was damaged by rot, in- 
sects or suchlike. . i i 

The two engineers developed in 1985 
a drill to analyse rotten wood. 

Rinn has improved the device and (he 
procedure and added a computer pro- 
gramme to evaluate t he readings. 

Above all, he has shown that this 
method, which was initially used only lo 
roughly localise rot due to tree damage, 
can also be used to measure the width of 
annual rings and fluctuations in wood 
density within a growth year. 

This had previously only been possi- 
ble under a microscope or by means of 
X-ray analysis. 

Rinn's method of measuring tree ring 
paramaters is based on holes drilled 
with a special drill, 

It sends a 1 .3-millimetre needle into 
the wood at a constant rate or thrust. 

The power required varies, depend- 
ing on how hard the wood is, and this 
variation is measured electronically. 

The power consumption graph indi- 
cates wood density, ranging from hard 
late wood to soft early wood, and thus 
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supplied flic dau arranged in s«-a|.a-|lance fables In these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 

to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for even- country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 

population, trade and transport- 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 

commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are uvailuble: 

North and South America. 1 72 pp.. DM 24.8H; 

AsEa/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa. 1 30 pp., DM 24.M. 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.XM 



Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus. Posff.cb 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


demonstrating typi- 
cal annual ring 
structure to within 
0.05mm. Annual 
ring analysis is par- 
ticularly important 
in dendrochronol- 
ogy and climatol- 
ogy, or working out ■ 
the age of wood by ■ 
means of its annual 

and 

analysing the links 

wood 
climate 
Infer- 
be drawn 
from the propor- 

and 

wood and the 

width of annual Bk 
rings in general as 
to growth factors 
such as tempera- 
lure and rainfall in Dl ., .. 

a given year. Frank Bl,l " a ln '° ,he 

Rinn now plans to 

use this technique to test the influence 
of toxin emission on tree growth, which 
would be of considerable importance 
for environmental research:^ 

Discs of tree trunk or samples drilled 
in much the same way as a cheese is 
ironed are needed for microscopic anal- 
ysis of annual ring structures or X-ray 
analysis of wood density. 

Trees must be either felled or at least 
-seriously damaged „ta c ome b y ihevr 
samples. 

Measurements of resistance to drill 
wreak no destruction because the nee- 
■ die merely pushes the wood to one side. 

Wood is flexible and the hole is 
closed once the needle has been extract- 
ed. 

The drill is used with a small compu- 
ter to evaluate readings in the field. It 
can be operated by a single person. 

That makes it much less expensive 
than X-ray density analysis or other 



bark: scientist Frank Rinn in action, 

(Photo: dpa) 

procedures currently nvailublc, such as 
ultrasonic testing, computer tomogra- 
phy or conductivity measurements. 

Rinn is now working with Willibald 
Kamm to test trees in public parks for 
local authorities in various parts of the 
country. 

He says other uses for the device are 
feasible. It could, for instance, he used 
to analyse the load capacity of wooden 
structur al compon tmts.in old houses. 

It is. he says, the first technique avail- 
able for measuring wood density in de- 
ciduous trees, which have so far defied 
even X-ray analysis. 

He claims not to have made a single 
mistaken diagnosis yet in analysing how 
sound trees are in this way. 

Trees felled as a result of his analyses 
have so far all been found to be da- 
maged. 

Hans-Martin Schuhert/tlpfl 

fOcnerul-Anzcigcr, 1)01111, 14 Jiimiury I ^ 89 ) 


Biological pesticide to be tried 
on African locust plagues 

. Thc ZOH «cerux locust, he says, has an 
V ' nsat lablc appetite for pyrrol izidin nlka- 
,olds ’ or PA for short: 

■: . "Ji'» , They are substances with i\ nu tr ition- 
■ , m value of nil produced by asperifoliate 

P ests “hooked” on certain toxins ^ ora and common groundsel to protect . 

may, says a Freiburg forestry zoolo- themselves from being eaten, 

gist, be controlled by a binary pesticide Profesaor-Boppre plaris’TdTesffinTbiT - 
consisting of their favourite narcotic ological pesticide in Africa provided 

and a poison causing certain death. funds are available. 

Since the toxic substance that attracts ,The discovery of this specific vora- 

them repels other fauna, this binary, pes- cious appetite of the West African Jo- 
ticide is both effective and environ- cust is a classic instance of basic. re- 
ment-fnendly. search proving extremely useful in’ props' 

Professor Michael Boppr^ says a rice. jr 

number of butterflies, flies* bugs , and Professor Boppre was. initially- inter : 
otner insects are “pharmacophagous,” ested in harmless butterflies, not in the 
or drug-eaters. - ^ devastating grasshopper, 

linn , P . anS J° Use , the killer contbina*’ He used the tropical, monarch buttefi 

n he has devised to eliminate zohoc- fly. to test the. functions of, aromatic 

f r ®’ r a '° cust thal P ose ® serious prob- agents produced by the male butterfly, 

Th r. nv mw ? in W , est Amca - ' HU findings were both suggestive and;. 

memh e ?nF .h C .°i°lIr ed , , 5 esl may not beo Mel tlng.. The scent is caused by pyrroli- 
°f ' be Bl hhcal lo c ust family but zidin alkaloids the butlerfly extracts' 

tatingaBect Mhai^esi: t00 h “ ° d ^ aS " fr ° m dried P | M ts ' [l h!ls need o£ 

■ j Contlhued on page 13 
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Nursing bottle syndrome blamed for 
serious damage to teeth and gums 


Professor Willi-Eckliard Wetzel (caches 
children's dentistry at Giessen Univers- 
ity, His 1981 articles on sweetened in- 
stant tea causing caries in babies’ teeth 
made headline news. In this article he 
deals with addictive drinking from ba- 
bies’ bottles by children aged one to five 
and thc dental damage it causes. 

M any people will remember the out- 
cry that swept the German-lan- 
guage media in 1981 when an article of 
mine in a specialist journal showed a 
link to exist between caries in milk teeth 
and excessive consumption of sweet- 
ened instant teas from babies' bottles by 
children aged between one and five. 

From about 1979 a growing number 
of infants were brought to our hospital 
with teeth seriously caries-damaged. 

We soon noticed two points. One was 
that caries mainly began in the upper 
milk incisors, the other that nearly all 
children with this condition were accus- 
tomed to drinking from plastic babies’ 
bottles for longer than is usual. 

These conclusions were readily 
reached. Some patients, aged three to 
five, still drank from babies' bottles 
without the least embarrassment in the 
surgery. Others even came in for treat- 
ment with a bottle in the corner of their 
mouth. 

Some insisted on keeping their bot- 
tles in their hand during treat men l and 
in taking a swig from it during breaks. 

We naturally wondered what tasted 
so good that children who were no long- 
er hnbies drank it like babies in previ- 
ously inconceivable quantities. 

The answer was soon clear. It was 
newly marketed instant tea, consisting 
of roughly 95 per cent sugar in its gran- 
ulated form. 

Manufacturers differed in their ingre- 
dients merely in the ratio of saccharose 
to glucose. Thc “ten extract” was no 
more than three to five per cent of the 
dry matter. 

Depending on thc recommended do- 
soage parents dissolved the “tea” in tap 
water, feeding children a solution of be- 
tween four und 1 0 per cent sugar. 

What struck as incredible was the 
way in which manufacturers blandly re- 
commended giving children “tea solu- 
tion” between meals during the daytime 
and ns a “good night’’ drink before they 
went to sleep. ' 

As dentists there was no way in which 
we could accept such recommendations 
as responsible advice. 1 

It was as clear In 1981 as it is now 
that various kinds of sugar, especially 
saccharose' and glucose, particularly 
tend to cause caries when consumed for 
long periods between meals or before 
going to sleep. ■ ’ 

This came as a shock to the public. 
What then happened was that these 
“teas” were either withdrawn from the 
market, their sugar 'content reduoed, 
■sold ’With- n* qaries warning printed on 
the packet or replaced by sugar-free alt- 
ernatives. 

Some manufacturers - withdrew the 
convenient bottles from the market, 
'there being no doubt that. these bottles 
tempted parents to give children too 
much ^instant tea" to drink. • 1 
The upper milk Incisors.were particu- 
larly endangered .because ; children 
sucked atyay at their bottles with cheeks 


pulled in, mouths open and tongues 
pressed against the lower teeth. 

That ruled out the otherwise normal 
neutralising and cleansing effect of sali- 
va, which continued to protect teeth in 
the lower gums, for instance. 

The harmful effect was intensified 
when the bottle was used when children 
awoke at night or when they were going 
to sleep. 

Salivation then no longer occurred in 
the oral cavity either, which greatly en- 
couraged plaque and, in the final analy- 
sis, caries. 

The reader may wonder why the 
word “tea” is here used in quotation 
marks. It is not just a question of a snide 
insinuation; there really is a distinction 
that can only be made in this way. 

Instant teas then and now are almost 
exclusively products marketed in keep- 
ing with food legislation, as opposed to 
the stricter pharmaceutical or pharmac- 
ological canon. 

The designation “tea” is a pharmaco- 
logical and medical seal of quality thal 
was thus debased and downgraded (o 
sell flavoured sugar as a drink. 

To this day German courts are deal- 
ing with product liability damages suits. 

Those who followed the debate and 
trends in connection with so-culled 
“sweetened tea” in the Federal Republic 
of Germ any can be excused for having 
imagined that from :ibi>ui 1 ‘ik.i the 
problem ol caries in tnilk teeth and up- 
per milk incisors would decline in im- 
portance. 

Sales of instant leas plummeted and 
the handy new plastic babies’ bottles 
were withdrawn from the market. 

At the children's dental clinic in 
Giessen we did indeed register a rough- 
ly 70-per-cent decline in the number of 
such referrals. But the number then 
slowly increased, gaining more rapid 
momentum from 1987. 

The reason was that (he handy plastic 
bottles came back on the market and 
have steadily gained in popularity. 

Yet a number of changes have oc- 
curred in comparison with 1981. In- 
stead of instant teas more and more par- 
ents are giving their (no longer infant) 
children alternative sweet or acid drinks 
such as milk flavoured with instant co- 
coa powder, fruit juice, lemonade or 
merely milk — but day by day and night 
by day and by the bottle. 

„ • * _ i .Jj 
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Continued from page 12 

these alkaloids as a nutriqnt- They have 
no nutritional value. It uses them as an 
intoxicant; they have the useful side-ef- 
-fectoLkeeping enemies at bay. - 

The male' butterfly also needs the 
scent to be accepted by the female. Dur- 
ing mating it transmits a little of this 
substance to the female, protecting her 
too. 

Butterflies. that lack.this scent stand a 
poorer chance of survival and none 
whatever, of mating. Professor Bopprd 
says. . : 

Trials demonstrated not only that the 
monarch butterfly needs its PA “fix” — 
so do flies, bugs and, totally unexjjec- 
tedly, zonocerus. 

Even mote, surprisingly, he came ac- 
ross another, phenomenon he describes 
as a ‘‘hitherto unprecedented develop- 
ment physiological phenomenon,’’, ■ 

He fed South-East Asian , tiger moth 


Guzzlers addicted to the “bottle” in 
this way not infrequently drink up to 
three litres of liquid a day. 

Two Swiss specialists, Professor Mar- 
thaler (preventive medicine) and Pro- 
fessor Tonz (paediatrics), have this to 
say: 

“From the medical viewpoint this ad- 
dictive drinking is one of the most la- 
mentable setbacks in the otherwise so 
successful history of baby and infant 
food. 

“The bad habit of giving children ba- 
bies' bottles to drink out of leads not 
only to more or less serious, and even 
appalling, caries; the habit of constantly 
drinking is a physiological liquid burd- 
en...” 

So our Swiss neighbours have a word 
for it, one that hits thc nail on thc head. 
But what about us? We are well on thc 
way to a trendy new bad habit. 

Unlike 198], when “sweetened tea” 
caries was a topic appreciated hy all so- 
cial sectors, today’s “progressive," uni- 
versity-educated parents are the self- 
destructive vanguard. 

One might almost say that children 
with babies' bottles are it ''hallmark of 
alternative progress.” 

Surprisingly, most parents first vehe- 
mently try to defend their children's ad- 
diction to the bottle with pseudo-psy- 
ch ological arguments despite thc most 
serious caries damage. 

I he most tvequcm argument adv- 
anced is (hat drinking from the bottle is 
in keeping with the instinctive need full 
by young children to suckle. 

Infinite patience is needed to show 
them thal this need, as evidenced by 
thumb-sucking or resort to rubber tents 
shaped to suit (he gums, has nothing 
whatever to do with excessive drinking 
from babies’ bottles. 

The one is pleasurable, the other is u 
mode of food intake that is no longer 
appropriate to children of their age. 

The counter-arguments (hen heard at 
limes sound almost grotesque. “But I fill 
the bottle with nothing but home-made 
pure apple juice," parents say, or: “The 
child drinks nothing but tea we brew 
ourselves, sweetened with a little ho- 
ney.” 

Parents who refuse to accept reason 
have even been known to leave our 
surgery saying: “You’re a demist, not a 
psychologist. You can't tell me, a teach- 

caterpillars on a diet of PA. They then 
developed an olfactory organ out of all 
proportion to their bodies: gigantic hai- 
ry tubes. They are, he says, absolutely 
unique, 

; Professor Bopprd, who describes 
himself as a convinced basic research 
scientist, is convinced (hat man depends 
for his survival on fully understanding 
biological mechanisms. 

He will then, for instance, be able to 
keep, pharmacophagous pests, of 
which there may well be other variet- 
ies than this one locust, under control 
in tune with nature and the environ- 
ment, , .... .< - 

, , Both development physiologists and 
ecologists are most .impressed by his 
tiger moth experiments, the first caqe in 
which a single substance has been found 
to govern specific organic growth.. 

• (Bfftiper Nachrichlen, 14 January! 989) 


er by profession, what is good or bad 
for my child!” 

Sooner or later the chicken comes 
home to roost. As children keep Up thc 
bad habit their teeth go from bad to 
worse, they suffer from serious pain, 
inflammation and suppuration of thc 
gums and poor general health. 

They increasingly suffer from com- 
plaints of the respiratory tract and 
bladder, inflammation of the inner ear, 
bouts of fever and general lassitude. 

One might argue at this point thal 
parents in this category must, along 
with their bottle-addicted children, 
suffer for their refusal to learn their 
lesson. 

This ethical approach is fundamen- 
tally dubious. Besides, the bad exam- 
ple set by parents who arc so con- 
vinced they are right is increasingly 
followed in less privileged families. 

The nursing bottle syndrome, as it is 
now internationally known, is accom- 
panied by the most serious damage to 
teeth and gums. 

It is followed by speech and chewing 
deformities, aesthetic deformation, loss 
of place in (he gums for thc remaining 
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teeth, bacterial damage to thc remaining 
teeth and so on. 

Scientifically, then, the problem is 
known to exist und for what u is. Even 
manufacturers of plastic nursing but- 
tles arc coming lo feel uneasy about 
thuir “unholy alliance - ' with bottle fet- 
ishists. 

Since I a lending Cicim.m manu- 
tncuuer. Milupu. lias included with the 
bottles it sells the advice; 

"Please don't give your child this 
bottle us u permanent pacifier. Fre- 
quent or constant contact of liquid 
with the teeth can cause caries. 

“As a general rule give children 
.nothing sweet to eat or drink after their 
teeth have been brustiedTtnThe cven- - 
ing." 

'What this advice fails to mention is: 
"Children over 12 months ought as a 
rule no longer to use bottles.” 

Warnings on this point have been 
sounded by doctors as well as dentists. 
A paediatrician. Dr Bdcker, writes in a 
specialist journal: 

“For years 1 have noticed that tea 
bottles are frequently replacing com- 
forters among both outpatients and 
hospital patients, regardless of their 
parents' social status. 

“It is. used lo pacify and distract, to 
help children to go to. sleep, to coun- 
teract fear and anxiety and simply to 
keep children busy. -- 

“Habits are formed that can later be 
resumed, with disastrous effect in con- 
flict situations. Take, for instance, the 
debate on .epting as a pleasure substi- 
tute among overweight children., 

. “One can just.as easily imagine purs- 
ing bottle children later, being .more 
readily .susceptible to drug or alcohol 
abuse.” , 

So does an addiction to sweet drinks 
from a baby’s bottle lead to a later ad- 
diction to the bottle in the convention- 
al adult sense of the term? 

' One forecast can, confidently be 
made. There will be po identifiable dif- 
ference between alcoholics who have 
grown addicted: to ■ the. bottle from 
drinking sweetened teas and those who 
have been addicted to nursing bottles 
of Lemonade, fruit juice or instant .cq- 
coa (all siyeejencd).. ... . 

.... ’■> ■(-. Willi- Eckharkl Wetzel 
• \i '(Frankfurter .Runiischnu. 1 4 January 1989) 
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RESIDENTIAL ACCOMMODATION 


The other side of the Mainhattan coin: 

a city too expensive to live in 


A corner huii.se in Sadiscnliausen, 
Frankfurt, bin'll al'lhc turn of the 
century and listed as of historical inter- 
est. was sold nine months ago. 

Since then the tenants have needed a 
good lawyer to continue living in their 
apartments there. Some have been in oc- 
cupancy for more than 30 years. 

The first thing the new owner did was 
to increase rents the 30 per cent permit- 
ted by law. Then come an offer of comp- 
ensation to move out along with esti- 
mates for rents after renovation. 

Double glazitig, centra] heating, bath- 
rooms and improved electrical wiring 
were said to justify a rent increase of n 
further 80 percent. 

The tenants on the second floor, a 
woman who lives alone with her two 
uduh children, challenged the proposed 
modernisation because she could not af- 
ford to pay the rent after the work had 
been done and there was no other inex- 
pensive accommodation in the district. 

A citizens* initiative group Ims been 
formed in Sachsen hausen because the 
old building in the district is nut a unique 
case. Out of good neighbuurlincss the 
group intends to assist in ilic main help- 
less, elderly people. 

When an elderly couple went a week 
without healing the landlord disman- 
tled the oil stove ami was hnving central 
heating installed — the neighbours 
Mopped in with an elect ric fire. 

The group demanded to know from 
Frankfurt’s mayor. Wolfram Brack. 

— — wiieihop-tbe-flpparcnt iicvclopnicnt of the 
district was in line with the political in- 
tentions of the majority party tn the city 
council. 

In an open letter the group asked: “Do 
vou intend to maintain the livelihoods 
and the possibilities to make a home for 
elderly and foreign citizens, families with 
children, students and householders who 
have average and limited incomes? 

IT you do, what is being done in view 
of ihe fact that more and more wealthy 
people ore moving into the district who 
are prepared and able to pay almost any- 
thing fur rent and any price when buying 
an apartment?" 

The pressure on all the old Frankfurt 
residential districts is a consequence of 
the economic boom in services indus- 
tries, the price Frankfurt has had to pay 
for the city’s elevation to a financial cen- 
tre of international standing. 

fn banking alone more than 3,000 jobs 
are created annually. The new, well-paid 
middle-class people, mainly un-marrieds 
or double-income no-kids couples, arc 
looking for attractive city apartments 
close tn their work, to the theatres, cine- 
mas. museums, restaurants and pubs. 

Modernised old apartments with dou- 
ble-doors, parquet floors and stucco ceil- 
ings are more fashionable than a proper- 
ty in ihcTnuutis. 

According In location high-.stundard 
apartments are being offered at rents of 
between 15 and 25 deutschcmnrks per 
square metre. 

Roul estate agents mul investors do 
good business where there is demand 
They prefer to buy old buildings, moder- 
nise the apart ments for lease nt high rents 
orforresnle. 

I hey have to do that because the 
prices ul which they were buying apart- 
nient blocks h 11 ve exploded lately. 

If they want to make their Investments 
worthwhile the prospective net income 
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must be adjusted to the price paid for the 
property. 

Old tenants are in the way. paying 
rents nt levels prevailing in.the 1960s and 
/,97,0s.. Investor^ would mq^e a loss. Be- 
sides, mortgage deadlines must be met. 

The gentle way of getting fid of sitting 
tenants is to offer them between 
DM 1 0,000 and DM20, 00(1 to leave, but 
increasing rents after renovations is more 
effective. 

1 ■* 

If that docs not work then some black 
sheep among the speculators brick up the 
chimneys for the oil stoves in winter, take 
off the roof or transform the apartments 
into a building site for months on end. 

Describing Frnnkfurt in the year 2000 
the Basle city planner Hartmut E. Arras 
has warned the municipal authorities 

about their acceptance of housing market 
trends. 

If city planning is geared totally to 
commerce and industry, if there is a con- 
centration on building more and more 
skyscrapers for offices, then "not only 
will people in lower income groups not 


E ighteen months ago Berliners look- 
ing for rented accommodation 
would not look at the notorious high- 
rise Mark isclies Vi ertel houjijig.cstate 
for love nor money. 

The situation has since changed radi- 
cally. The non-profit-making housing 
■ association^ esobau .alone- has -4.000 ' - 
applicants on its books, 1,000 of them 
with a certificate stating they are emerg- 
ency cases. 

At present only 800 of the 15.000 
Gesobau apartments go vacant annual- 
ly. The applicants' prospects are abys- 
mal. 

Gesobau managing director Rolf 
Bruning denied rumours that apart- 
ments in the Markisches Viertel could 
only begot by bribery. 

He said that new guidelines for the al- 
location of accommodation have been 
introduced to counter accusations of 
fiddling. 

In view of the acute shortage of ac- 
commodation in Berlin it should at least 
be possible to check that the allocation 
of accommodation is done fairly. 

The result of the recent census has re- 
vealed that there is a particularly grave 

new accommodation need’’ in West 
Berlin. 

For some time it has been common 
knowledge that there are about 60,000 

1°20 nnn “ part "! e . n,s in «« city and 
1 20,000 more citizens than projections 
reckoned so far. . 

The .situation became much graver 
when the CDU-FDP coalition govern- 
ment in Berlin lifted the lixed-rents re- 
gulationx for old accommodation in 
Berlin 0 year ago. 

Berlin’s Senator for Housing, Georg 
Winwcr (CD U), answered Opposition 
and tenant association criticism by say- 
ing that there was enough accommoda- 
tion available in Berlin. Tenants were 
usked to be reasonable. 

An official invest igdtion now con- 
firms, however, that luxury apartments 
in West Berlin are more expensive than 


be able to afford to live in the city but so, 

to a worrying extent, will the middle 
classes.” 

He said that the municipal authorities 
will be accused of having acted knowingly 
against the interests of old residents in or- 
der 10 get living space for high-income 
groups. People with low to medium in- 
comes will have to accept going further 
and further away from their place of work. 

■’ The question of living accommodation 
has become a burning topic in the run-up 
to the local elections, scheduled (o take 
place on 12 March this year. 

The ruling CDU municipal authorities 
are campaigning with a programme of 
400 financially-supported new apart- 
ments. The first should be ready for oc- 
cupation early in the coming year. 

Thousands have put in applications for 
the apnrtments, further evidence of the 
despairing search for accommodation by 
many families. 

The SPD and the Greens maintain that 
the authorities have been too slow. They 
promise to make swift decisions about 
little-used industrial real estate, particu- 
larly the large area in the port area on the 
River Main, for building homes. They 
would also act more decisive ly'against 
abuses. 

But the room for manoeuvre among 


Demand forces 
people into' 
concretejungle 

in any other part of the Federal Repub- 
lic. . 

Nevertheless, aocording to builders, 
potential tenants are standing “in 
queues a mile long” to occupy posh 
apartments in the Grunewald district at 
DM30 per square metre, heating extra. 

But the Berlin housing market is very 
limited for modestly-priced accommo- 
dation. Yet people who cannot pay the 
■ high rents in the city centre cannot 
move out to less expensive accommoda- 
tion in the suburbs as in other cities: 

It was assumed that fixed rents of a 
year ago for old accommodation would 
increase only about five per cent over 
the year, and not more than ten per cent 
for newly-built apartments. But rents 
have shot up a lot more than that. 

Quite openly the house-owners asso- 
ciation magazine revealed to its readers 
that even if rents go over the 10-per- 
cent increase mark only a civil law suit 
can be taken up and not a case involving 

There are no exact figures about the 
number of people in Berlin whoare on 
the lookout for Accommodation, 

At present there are about 70,000 peo- 
ple in low-income groups with a priority 
certificate for housing looking for homes 

s 20 ’ 000 of them have a certificate 
shewing that they are emergency cases. 

1 newspaper has reported 

about a family of 12 who, for a year 
lived in a small flat of two normal rooms 
and a small room, for instance. ■ ■ ■■ 

Who were homeless 
squatted in a house Ip the borough of 

roZ Z ir e t-i US - t0 draw P ub,ic attention- 
fa their plight in winter;' m- , 


local politicians is limited. The city i s i 
debt and there is no money f roni the Wa £ 

buikling W CCI11 ™ B ° Vcrnmcm for home 

In one point nil parties n grec . ^ 
Brack says along with his SPD opponent 
Volkcr Hauff that private investors who 
pour billions into Frankfurt for new pal- 
atial offices should be obliged to investin 
housing. 

Because until now only empty expres 
sious ot intent have been made Hauff 
would like K, mnke planning pcmilssioh 
far offices be dependent on a commit 
ment to build housing. 

The displeasure or long-time Frankfurt 
residents about the ineffective housing po] 
icies of the ruling CDU has improved the 
electoral chnnccx of the SPD opposition. 

But Volker Hauff knows only too well 
that he must find successful remedies if 
he docs not want to disappoint expect 
alioiis swiftly. 

The new housing shortage is not only a 
Social problem; it threatens to unbalance 
the city’s economic development. Com 
pany personnel departments are worried 
about the complaints their employees 
make about their vain searches for ac 
commodalion. 

City planners have realised too late 
that having available accommodation at 
all price levels is important for the econ 
omic wellbeing of the city. Otherwise it 
will be unattractive to live in throbbing 
Frankfurt because rents cat awaytoo 
large a proportion of incomes. That is the 
price that has to be paid for the nickname 
“Mainhatian." MUM Bn, 

(Deuisclu.-s At Igc inclines .Sumuagshlaii. 

Hnmlturg. #1 Juiiuury 14X9) 


Dozens of students took sleeping- 
bags and lay on heds in the furniture dc 
pari ment of the posh KaDeWe depart- 
..JUgni.Mprc in the city, or- have taken a 
thick grniuulshcei ami slecping-hng and 
made a public protest in Berlin’s 
Kurfurstcndamm. 

The Berlin organisation to give sue 
cour to Aids patients has demonstrated 
in a street playlet that many scriously-ill 
people have hud to turn to friends for 
shelter or live in accommodation with 
an outside toilet. 

People looking For accommodation 
paste notices on Berlin trees and lamp- 
posts offering up to DM I (1,000 reward 
for a tip about bargain accommodation 
• Because of the acute housing shortage 
Berlin’s SPD has proposed an experiment 
to build homes under the munagement of 
the local authority in the same way as 
schools and other public buildings. 

The city could exercise its option to 
purchase properly and have n parlicipn 
tion on real estate it owns either by 
building itself or through non-profit 
housing associations. 

The; opposition SPD would ; reintro- 
duce tied rents. . 

Otto Edel of the housing committee 
of Berlin's House of-RepresentmlvcS, 

said that without such an arrangerrlentit 
would ■ be impossible for Berlin to -get 
out of its special difficulties: 

Despite recent experiences the CDU 
believes that is a totally wrong 'ap- 
proach. The party has promised indts 
campaign programme for the elejpftfns 
for the city's parliament, scheduled do 
take .pJacp at the end' of January, that 
30,000 new apartments will .be ;buiD> 
over the next four years. ■ * * ■ l ■ 

Heinz-Viktor Sirtiopb spokesman. fat 
housing in the t ary par- 

ty in. . Berl 

fixed renttf^OTS^long the condition 
old buildings would not have decli^pF 
so much,’: , ■ . i • Birgit Loff 

; ! ! -i ■ '. ’(Kain'erSiaill-Anielger. Cdiffine.: 

\I Si. I- 3 January 1989). 
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10,000 files stolen from American-run 

Nazi document centre in Berlin 

A West Berlin court has passed sen- mr *****. — 

tences in the case involving the theft 


/fences in the case involving the theft 
of more than 10,000 Nazi files from the 
Berlin Document Center. 

The main accused, Alfred Darko, for- 
mer head of the photo department of the 
US-administered centre in the borough 
of Zehlendorf, was sentenced to two 
years and four months imprisonment. 

The other three accused were put on 
probation and given fines for receiving 
stolen goods. 

The owner of one of the largest auc- 
tion houses in Germany specialising in 
military memorabilia, Hamburg-based 
Andre Hilsken, 32, was given a two-year 
suspended sentence and ordered to don- 
ate DM50,000 to charity. 

Herbert Borrmann, the Berlin dealer 
in military memorabilia, was given a su- 
spended sentence of 20 months and a 
fine of DM70,000. 

Second-hand dealer Heiiry Berger, al- 
so from West Berlin, was given a 21- 
month suspended sentence and a fine of 
DM7,000. 

The sentences were suspended var- 
iously from between three and five years 
in the three cases. 

The court assumed that there were 
people behind the main accused, Darko, 
and did not exclude the possibility that 
the case could have concerned his superi- 
ors, without going into this point more 
closely. 
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The head of the Berlin Document 
Center was expressly excluded from this 
assumption. 

In explaining the judgment the presid- 
ing judge stated that these persons could 
have made the decisions about the thefts, 
while Darko was an “interested messeng- 

These facts were taken into considera- 
tion in the accused’s favour when reach- 
ing a verdict. 

During the trial Darko stated that his 
superiors had put him up to passing on 
the documents to an intermediary, whom 
they had selected. 

In an earlier hearing before the public 
prosecutor Darko said that the director 
of the Document Center and his deputy 
had asked him to take the files. 

Before the pronouncement of judg- 
ment Darko's defence lawyer said that, 
on the question of people in the back- 
ground, the American director of the Do- 
cument Center had been “handled with 
kid gloves.’’ The lawyer said that the di- 
rector had known of the theft “since 
1 985.” 

The defence took the view that this in- 
dicated the director had “at least covered 


up" or was equally guilty of the theft. He 
said that with justification one could 
speak of "political considerations.’* An 
investigation into the director’s involve- 
ment was dropped because of a lack of 
evidence against him. 

The Berlin prosecutor's office is con- 
ducting an investigation against the for- 
mer deputy to the director of the Docu- 
ment Center on suspicion of theft and 
against nine other persons on suspicion 
of receiving stolen goods. 

The end to these investigations is not 
yet in sight. 

As long ago as 1983 the US mission in 
Berlin provided information that original 
files from the Document Center had 
come to light in Stuttgart and Fulda. 

In the course of later investigations 
clues from Britain were followed up, but 
because suspects could not be pinpointed 
the investigations were suspended. 

Only after repeated anonymous snips 
of information from Hamburg and Lon- 
don came to hand involving the lost files 
was the case reopened last year. 

Charges of theft, receiving stolen 
goods and forgery were made against 
Darko, Berger. Borrmann and Hiisken, 
owner of an auction house in Hamburg, 
in mid-October last year. 

The stolen original files are a small 
part of the 30 million from the Third 
Reich which arc stored in a bunker be- 


neath a house in Zehlendorf surrounded 
by a barbed-wire fence. 

Top security is applied to the house 
which is under the supervision of the 
American protecting powers. 

The most important part of the collec- 
tion is Ihe almost complete Nazi archives 
with data on something like 10.7 million 
party members. 

The collection also includes personal 
files on 600,000 members of the SA, the 
Brown Shirts, 230,000 Gestapo men and 
woman, and 60,000 officers and 490,000 
members of the Nazi teachers association 
and the Reich’s register of doctors. 

These archives also include files from 
the Race and Settlements Central Office 
under the Chamber of Culture and the 
People's Court. 

The case involving the Berlin Docu- 
ment Center has triggered the reopening 
of the negotiations between the United 
States and the Federal Republic, which 
had stagnated for a number of reasons, 
for the handing over of these archives to 
the German authorities. The negotiations 
have been going on since 1967. 

The main impediment to the Federal 
Republic's taking over the archives was 
that the microfilming of the collection for 
the National Archives in Washington had 
not yet been completed. This was a basic 
requirement for the Americnns before 
the archives could be handed over. 

Well-informed sources now know that 
cash has been made available to speed up 
the microfilming of these archives. 

The Berlin Document Center papers 
will in nil probability be handed over to 
the Federal Republic, probably for the 
Federal Archives in Koblenz, in the fore- 
sccnblc future . Ra , f atom Reuri, 

( E‘ milk fu ik 1 r All gemeinc Zciiunj: 
fur Dtrulbchljnd. lUJaniuirv IHS'M 


H orror videos are not the only enter- 
tainment available in West German 
homes that could make you sick. Some 
computer games are nauseating, and al- 
most every fourth household in the Fed- 
eral Republic now has a home computer 
on which to play them. 

Neo-Nazis have smuggled into the 
black market games such as "Hitler and 
Hess,” "Made in Buchcnwald” or "Adolf 
Hitler jr,’’ whose primitiveness and of- 
fensiveness cannot be outdone. 

The Bonn-based Bundcspriifsicllc 
(the Federal government agency for 
monitoring comics, magazines and vide- 
os for their suitability for children and 
adolescents) has placed on its index 1 07 
games which promote racial haired, ra- 
cial incitement and glorification of viol- 
ence. 

The examiners in Bonn are con- 
vinced, however, that they; have only 
dealt with "the tip of the iceberg.” Many 
parents would be amazed at the floppies 
their children are pushing into their 
computers. 

The computer game “The Nazi" is 
one example, producer unknown. There 
are 21questionsrA-player must select ■ 
one of three answers for each question 
and is praised or criticised according to 
the answers he or she gives. 

; For instance, to the question: “A 
Turkish boy comes at you, what do you 
do?" One answer is: “I’d bash .him in." 
For this answer the player. is criticised 
fp^bbmgiito^-huraane to the bastard." 

Praise is only^iven for the answer: 
would give him - a’ ’potassium, cyanide 
capsule and tell him it ifcas a sweet." 

It goes without saying that on meeting, 
a Turkish taxi driver points pfe only giV- 
en for the answer: “I wobld throw ft 
hand -grenade into his taxi.’’ ;■■. ; ' | '.v. 

For a wrong answer , thp playeri is 
called "Un-German,” “cowardly Jewish 
pig" or "the worst kind Of Tamil rat." : 


Hitler turns up in pirated 
video propaganda games 


Hatred of Turks is a feature of many 
of these computer games. At the beginn- 
ing of the game “Hitler Diktator" Adolf 
Hitler promises: “I shall return and put 
all the Turks in a gas chamber." 

There are also games which call for a 
high degree of intelligence but which are 
not one iota better. 

In the game “Stalag I" the guards at a 
concentration camp have to prevent a 
break-out of the canjp prisoners with 
every means possible. 

Another game involves extending as 
for as possible one’s own Reich for Ary- 
ans by armed violence. The game re- 
commends the occasional pogrom be- 
cause otherwise, the 
Jews would rob tax \ 4 A 
collectors levying 
fends to pay for new MM 
..troops. Naturally the 
"dirty Bolsheviks" 

: are hot forgotten in 
“Aryan games," 

-“Clean Germany” or ' 

“The first Nazi De- 
mo," Bolsheviks'. ■' 
who “molest a fine- 
German; woman," or 
“the German warn- 
brs," who "as tough 
as Krupp;' steel" will .. 
conquer the rest of rcflH 
the world- Hardly a i|Vv • 
word from Nazi jar- jafcj;''.' 
gon is left out. Some- K&pf ■ 
times the computer 
games fespuiid with 
! thd^lgitklised oHg-. , 

inal sound of .the • | ■ Tfitt wli 

' voices of Hitler and ; 


Guehbels. The main point nf sale for these 
floppies, through which neo-Nazis want to 
get at young people who are computer 
freaks, is the school playground. The pro- 
grammes can then be endlessly copied on 
the computer at home. 

Many make themselves available 
through so-called “mailboxes.” This is a 
kind of computerised information ar- 
chives which can be tapped free or for a 
charge with the aid of a computer and a 
telephone connection with a modem or 
acoustic couplers. 

Main centres for these "mailboxes" 
are Berlin. Munich, Hamburg and the 
Ruhr. Mailbox users can call up infer- 
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Ttia video Hitler promisee to return, 


(Photo: AP) 


motion and programmes with their com- 
puters but they cun also feed in their 
own communications, tips and slogans. 

According 10 the Bundcspriifstelle 
right-wing extremists have made in- 
creasing use of this medium. 

Tficautliorlries hnveicnical witlfncw 
technical problems in chasing after Nazi 
software. The Bundespriifstcllc only 
moves into action when it has a tip-off 
from the state youth affairs office. 

Youth affairs offices on the spot, the 
main sources of information for the 
Bundespriifstelle, have "variable con- 
nections with these circles," according 
to the head of the Bundespriifstelle, Ru- 
dolf Stefen. The C1D is generally less 
well-connected with them. 

The social backgrounds of the users has 
not yet been researched. It is known, how- 
ever, that young people involved are “real 
computer game players,” that is players 
who are simply interested in usihg their 
computers for the games, mainly young 
people from lower-income homes with li- 
mited self-esteem. 

1 The latest BundesprufsteJJe report 
says that “in an area full of failure” the 
'players are lobking'for some “sign of ap- 
proval at least ” ■ 

Schoolboys and girls from advanced 
classes and'stiidcnts rather play "adven- 
ture 'games” which depend less .on - a 
speedy reaction ,and more on fantasy 
' and patience. .- 

Only, between ten and 20 per ceiifdf 
- the players it) both categories are girls. '■ 

of the “mailboxes" sydtdih 
i! are malgly male'. They include ■students 
' fr Pjt^ Jtchnic0l disciplines who have 
; . developed considerable abilities in the 
• ■ i^aln to infill fate a data network. , •; . ■: * 

■ They would be t he: fl rst in a position 
. Ja wr^ck the^NaZi software In thd mall-' 
l . .bo^es. rt.i^duld'be a jdb' well W^rtlf do- 
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